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SUSPICIOUSNESS. 

THERE is scarcely any external habit more ungrace- 
ful than that of a constant suspiciousness, The de- 
fective probity of the world no doubt gives occasion 
for much circumspection. But even circumspection 
ought to have limits, at least in its manifestations. To 
display an unusually low impression of the virtue of 
our species, and to be perpetually marring scenes of 
good faith and guardless pleasantry with doubts and 
mistrustings, is inconsistent with the great law of 
doing to others as we should wish others to do to us, 
and cannot fail to excite some retributory sentiment 
on the part of that society which it wrongs. 

For such a manifestation of character, two sources 
may be assigned. It may be in a considerable degree 
the result of circumstances, or it may arise from the 
natural operation of original character. Good men 
may have been so much in contact all their days with 
the wicked, and may have themselves suffered so 
much deception and wrong, that the world at last ap- 
pears to them as little else but a place of ambuscade, 
where no man can safely go without visor down and 
lance in rest. But when the good man assumes a habit 
of suspicion, it will generally be found that he does not 
act the part with consistency. His understanding is 
aware that he ought to be circumspect ; but his feel- 
ings tend to different conclusions, and he is found, 
perhaps, in his daily affairs, to repose fully as much 
confidence in mankind as at the outset of his career. 
The utmost effect which the experience of frequent 
injury can have upon the good, is to make them some- 
what wary; it can never give them any thing like 
a habit of mistrusting and suspecting their fellow- 
creatures, They will always be glad when prudence 
will allow them to trust, and reason permit of a good 
construction being put upon conduct in the least du- 
bious. It will always be with pain that circumstances 
too flagrant to be overlooked compel them to withhold 
confidence, or to impute bad motives. They are not 
only willing, but anxious, to think well of mankind; for 
their own happi greatly depends upon their main- 
taining that state of feeling. A favourable opinion of 
the race will accordingly give the general tone to their 
conversation ; it will form the rule; and any expres- 
sion of mistrust or censure respecting individuals will 
be merely an exception. 

When the habit of suspiciousness is known not to 
have arisen from any peculiar exposure to deception, 
it must either be set down to an insane caution, or to 
a frame of character which is itself deserving of sus- 
picion. It must be in very rare instances that caution 
operates to this extent; and we would therefore trace 
the feeling chiefly to the cause last mentioned. The 
root of guilt fiowers in suspicion. A late anonymous 
writer has laid down this principle in very emphatic, 
but perhaps somewhat too decisive terms. ‘ Our 
opinions of others,”’ says he, “ are entirely regulated 
by the passions that govern and influence ourselves, 
and we only believe in those motives of action of 
which we are ourselves capable. The ambitious 
man believes that the great object of all men is to 
obtain power. The hypocrite believes no man sin- 
cere; and if by chance any such persons as these, 
meet with another whose sincerity they cannot doubt, 
they believe him to be mad, for they can understand 
how a man may be mad, but they cannot under- 
stand how he can be disinterested and sane at the 
same time. On the same principle, a man that is 
a boaster and a threatener is generally a coward ; he 
thinks that others are governed by their fears, as he 
is himself, and thus he works by intimidation, A 
brave man generally appears the reverse, for he has 
the courage to avoid all unnecessary exposure, and is 


not afraid of being thought a coward. The more ex- 
alted the motives of a person, the more respectful will 
be his conduct to others ; for it is himself that he sees 
in others. And, on the contrary, the more mean a 
man’s motives, the more familiar will be his conduct 
to others, The virtues of which we are naturally the 
most devoid, are precisely those we the most value ; 
and also the evil temptations with which we have the 
most thorough acquaintance, are precisely those for 
which we express the greatest dislike. An outward 
show of religion often arises from a deep consciousness 
of evil within; and an outward show of evil often 
arises from a person’s being entirely unacquainted with 
the real nature of evil, otherwise he would not exhibit 
its signs, 

“ The various opinions,” continues this writer, 
“which may be formed of the sane person, prove, 
that necessarily our opinions of that person are not 
correct ; and it is scarcely within the bounds of possi- 
bility that they should be so; because, as before ob- 
served, each man attributes the motives and desires 
that have the greatest weight with himself, to the per- 
son he judges ; but as two persons never exactly re- 
semble each other in the formation of their minds, any 
more than in the expression and form of their faces, 
the chances are a million to one against forming a 
correct view of another’s character. As a general rule, 
the best means we have of arriving at the character 
of a person, is, by ascertaining his ef those 
with whom he is thrown in contact, and of those who 
stand in the way of his interests. These are as a 
mirror that reflects his own motives. and while he is 
describing, as he supposes, others, he is but giving a 
description of himself.” 

For the further illustration of this somewhat start- 
ling proposition, the writer adds :—“ It often happens 
that the person who is least capable of forming a cor- 
rect estimate of another, is the person whose opinion of 
that other is considered the most just. A man of the 
most ordinary mind often becomes a more popular inter- 
preter of a remarkable character as his biographer, than 
aman whose motives and feelings render him much 
more capable of discovering the secret springs of such 
a character's actions, and this because there are more 
persons who feel the force of ordinary motives than of 
extraordinary ones. A good man scarcely believes in 
evil motives in others ; and, as the bad man, if he sees 
any one acting upon exalted motives, more readily be- 
lieves such a person mad than any thing else, so the 
good man, if he sees a person act wickedly, more 
readily believes him misguided, or ignorant, or mad, 
than really vicious. ‘Who is so blind as he that is 
perfect 

It is upon no narrow law of our nature that this 
philosophy is founded. It is to be traced to that in- 
stinct which determines every man, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to take his own mind for a microcosm or 
representation of human nature. Just as the good 
bears proportion to the bad in the minds of such indi- 
viduals as those above described, so are they apt to 
believe the good tendencies of their species to bear 
proportion to the bad. When they themselves, by the 
operation of circumstances, become better, the world 
seems better to them ; if they relapse into greater evil 
than before, just so does their opinion of mankind be- 
come worse. The operation of this principle is shown 


* The work from which these sentences are extracted, is en- 
titled, ‘‘ An Attempt to show that, by a Law of Reflection exist- 
ing in Nature, every one is the Performer of Acts similar to 
those he attributes to others.” London, 1836. The author carries 
his notions much farther than we think a sound philosophy will 
justify ; but the general truth of the above passages must be uni- 
versally 


to a certain extent by the collective mass of society. 
In proportion to the elevation of the general morality, 
so is the esteem in which deeds of extraordinary merit 
are held. When a man of u 1 benevolence, or 
patriotism. or any other kind of self-devotion, arises 
amongst a rude people, he experiences, even from 
those whom he aims at benefiting, a reception by no 
means suited to his deserts. The bulk of his fellows 
do themselves know little of the sentiment which ani- 
mates him, and they usually ascribe his conduct to 
some motive which they feel as likely to prompt them- 
selves, Through this cause, how many martyrs have 
bled on the field or scaffold, or perished amidst the 
flames! Even in such advanced states of society as 
that which exists in Britain, though no act of recog- 
nised goodness passes unrewarded, it is to be feared 
that, in all dubious cases, the worse rather than the 
better motive is apt to be attributed. The decision 
thus made may often be right; but we are more cer- 
tain that where any one, without making absolutely 
sure of proving the purity of his motives, sacrifices 
himself to exalted conscientiousness or benevolence, 
he cannot fail, if he escape the imputation of madness, 
to be regarded by the great mass of the community as 
one who calculates upon a full return for his pains in 
either approbation or gain. The idea of a man in 
perfectly sane mind renouncing any worldly advan- 
tages, or encountering any large share of popular 
odium or ridicule, for the sake of principle, and with- 
out any view to counterbalancing benefits, seems to 
be one which an ordinary community, however en- 
lightened, has an insurmountable difficulty in enter. 
taining. It is altogether inconsistent with worldly 
wisdom, and worldly consciousness will not therefore 
admit of it. 

And yet, so strange a mixture is human nature, the 
world is after all governed by the very sentiments of 
which it is so fearful to acknowledge the excess, 
Without a vast preponderance, indeed, of these senti- 
ments, in the aggregate, we could not exist a day in 
the condition of a civilised nation. Let us also do the 
world the justice to remark, that its sympathetic ad- 
miration of exalted feeling, when the case is abso- 
lutely free from doubt, or if death have made vain 
all scruples and suspicions, is usually both immediate 
and ample. Of this, innumerable instances could be 
adduced ; but let one, which has chanced to come 
most readily under our notice, be sufficient to remind 
rather than convince the reader of what scarcely 
requires even such illustration. In the year 1760, 
while war raged between France and Britain, the 
king of the former country dispatched a small squa- 
dren under M. Thurot, to produce a diversion by in- 
vading the northern shores of our island. The hostile 
vessels touched at Orkney to lay in provisions, for all 
of which sufficient payment was made. They then 
touched at Islay among the Hebrides, where further 
stores were required. Here Thurot spent a fortnight, 
during which he carried on an amicable intercourse 
with the gentlemen and peasantry of the country, 
obliging his inferior officers, with or against their will, 
as the case might be, to compensate for every thing 
they took, either by gold or by bills drawn upon Am- 
sterdam. When the land officers, professing to be in- 
dependent of the admiral, grumbled at this constraint, 
and entered into an agreement among themselves to 
plunder and burn the country, Thurot brought them 
the royal commission, which forbade offence to the Bri- 
tish people except in cases of resistance, and said empha- 
tically, that not a man who should be guilty of any 
outrage, should returv to his vessels, Theconduct of the 
humane Frenchman be: ame extensively known in Scot- 
land, and every where produced the impression which 
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might have been expected—an impression greatl 
Repponed when Thurot, a few weeks after, fell gal- 
lantly fighting on board his own vessel in the Irish 
Sea. . On this occasion, the whole of the French squa- 
dron was taken by Commodore Elliot, and the body 
of the slain Thurot, in common with all the rest of 
the enemy who had fallen, was thrown into the sea, 
ere it was known that he had perished. It was soon 
after cast ashore upon the lonely coast of Wigtonshire, 
and i by the dress, when, such was the af- 
fectionate reverence which his eonduct had excited, 
that, every recollection of his late mission of hostility 
forgotten, the gallant Thurot was interred with every 
mark of respect in the churchyard of Sorbie, with a 
suitable monument to mark the spot and commemorate 
his virtues. The feeling he had excited was at the 
same time denoted on a broader scale by the publica- 
tion of his portrait by subscription. Such circum- 
‘stances ish at once the fact of great goodness 
being ible, and the equally important one, that 
it can Er adequately admired and rewarded. 


DR CLARK ON CONSUMPTION. 

Iw a former number of the Journal, a general view 

was given of the nature and seat of this formidable 

isease. In a note prefixed to that article, a work on 

- the subject by an eminent physician, Dr James Clark 
of London, was mentioned, as having received the 

highest praise from the press and the profession, and 

as particularly valuable from the judicious devotion of 

a considerable portion of its pages to an exposition of 

the best means of preventing the malady. From the 

late reception of Dr Clark’s excellent treatise, it was 

_found impossible to embody, in the paper alluded to, 
his particular views and opinions—a deficiency which 

it is proposed to remedy in part in the present article, 

as the work, since its publication in June 1835, has 

risen daily in reputation, and has every appearance of 

. becoming, both with medical practitioners and the 
public, a standard guide on the subject of consumption. 

It will be necessary, in the first place, to call to the 
reader’s recollection, with as much brevity as is consis- 
tent with clearness, the position and nature of the or- 
-gans which are the seat of the disease, and the general 
symptoms which distinguish it. In the chest are si- 
_tuated two o of great importance, the lungs and 
the heart. e chest is separated, by a partition of 
membrane, into two divisions, one of which is occupied 
entirely by lung, called from the side of the body in 
which it is placed, the right lung, while the other di- 
vision contains the smaller or left lung, and the beart. 
The windpipe, or great tube through which the air 
enters the chest in inspiration, divides into two 
branches, which pass respectively to the right and left 
Jungs, in the substance of which they ramify into 
-mumberless tubes, so wonderfully minute at their ex- 
tremities, that the most powerful microscope cannot 
detect them, The lungs are thus formed into a great 
‘network of air-vessels, which, together with the light- 
‘ness of their own component substance, renders them 
in the highest degree spongy and elastic. A texture 
of this kind is, it will be seen, necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of their office. 

There are two distinct circulations of the blood in 
‘the ey By the one, the blood is conveyed and 
‘distributed over all parts of the frame, imparting at 
every pulsation of the heart from which it issues, new 
life aud nourishment to the whole. But whence is 
this nourishment derived by the blood itself? The 
lungs were formed for this end ; for this purpose we 
‘breathe. The blood, after'traversing the body, returns 
to the heart, deprived of its nutritious properties, and 


shanged in colour from a bright to a dark red. Here 
the second circulation, which is through the lungs, 
commences, The blood is red from the right side 


of the heart, which has divisions for the purpose, into 
large vessels which carry it to the lungs, Aa spreading 
out into countless branches, penetrates and permeates 
their whole substance, Collected again by other ves- 
sels of equal number and extent, it is conducted by 
them to the left side of the heart, to be propelled anew 
through the frame, restored to its bright red hue, and 

of all its vivifying qualities. Both these 
hanges are effected in the lungs. At every inspira- 
tion, the inhaled air imparts its oxygen to blood, 
giving the florid hue to it, and also vitality, for, in an 
‘atmosphere containing no oxygen, extn’ life ceases, 
Nor is oxygen the only nutritious principle mingled 
with the blood during its pulmonary circulation. The 
chyle, which may be called the essence of our food in 
a liquid state, is conveyed from the stomach through 


t it proper to point out thus strong] 
the vital character of antiqued te Gh 
in the system, that the necessity of attending with the 
utmost care.to the slightest disorder that may attack 
‘them, may be more fully apparent. This necessity is 
augmented unfortunately by too many concurring cir- 
cumstances, The texture of these organs is, from their 
office, little else than an interwoven mass of fine but 
ag vessels, and, oomenent, is easily injured ; 
, On occasions where 


body is subjected to an 


inclement atmosphere, the interior of these tender 
organs is the only part that no contrivance can save 
from exposure. A disease, too, attacks them, which 
has no prototype for insidiousness and fatality ; a dis- 
ease which no age and no station is secure against, 
and which ought to be therefore a subject of interest 
toall. This is consumption. 

In the remainder of this paper, the subject will be 
arranged under the following heads: the course and 
— ; the causes, and the morbid appearances in 
the lungs; and, lastly, the cure and prevention. 

The first stage of tuberculous consumption (a name 
which will be fully — afterwards) is naturally 
marked by a cough, symptom of all others most 
expressive of impeded action in the lungs, It is very 
slight at first, coming on usually in the morning, but, 
after a short period, occurs also during the day, ac- 
companied by expectorations of a transparent fluid, 
resembling saliva. On exercise, or ascending a stair, 
a sense of oppression is felt in the breathing, with 
transitory shoots of pain in the chest, The general 
system begins also to sympathise with the local com- 
plaint. The pulse becomes quicker than natural, oc- 
casional heats and chills distress the patient, and in 
the palms of the hands, and soles of the feet particu- 
larly, a burning sensation is experienced, Slight fever 
comes on at night, followed by gentle perspiration in 
the morning. ‘The countenance becomes paler, changes 
colour frequently, and wears a faded and languid ex- 
pression, The body generally grows somewhat ema- 
ciated, and the strength decays. At this period, the 
disease is considerably affected by the weather and 
the season of the year, as a very warm summer would 
most probably dissipate for a time all the symptoms 
mentioned, beumiention of the chest by percussion 
and the stethoscope is of use to the physician in many 
cases at this stage. The respi murmur, and the 
sound elicited by percussion, will be less clear in the 
affected lung, and the voice on the sound side will be 
decidedly more resonant than in the other. In inspi- 
ration, also, the chest on the unaffected side will be 
more fully expanded. These are the symptoms in the 
first stage of consumption, and ought to be marked 
with great attention. It is at this period that there are 
strong hopes, in Dr Clark’s opinion, of effecting a cure. 

The transition from the first to the second stage is 
indicated by a striking change in the expectoration. 
The transparent frothy fluid is now observed to have 
specks of opaque matter of a yellowish colour floating 
in it, with sometimes a streak of blood. With this 
alteration of the expectorated matter, all the otlfer 
symptoms are aggravated ; the cough, the chills and 
heats, and the morning perspirations, increase in fre- 
quency and severity. Hectic fever is established, the 
pulse and the breathing become more hurried, the 
skin gets flabby, and the body much reduced. A cir- 
cumscribed flush marks the countenance, and some- 
times blood is spit up in considerable quantities as this 
stage advances. By examination of the chest, and 
observation of the voice and the respiration, the exis- 
tence of cavernous hollows will be more or less indi- 
cated at this period. The length of time during which 
this condition may last varies greatly. The third and 
fatal stage is too often not long in supervening. 

The only new symptom of consequence here, is the 
relaxed condition of the bowels, or diarrhea. The 
perspirations are now copious, the expectoration abun- 
dant, and the ghing inc The feet and 
ancles swell, and the breathing is painful and o 
on the slightest exertion. The chest is flattened to a 
great degree in form, and a gurgling sound marks 
every expiration from it. In this state the patient 
sometimes continues for weeks, reduced almost to a 
skeleton, and scarcely able to move from debility and 
difficulty of breathing. There is a general fallacy ex- 
isting on the subject of death by consumption. Such 
symptoms as those that have just been described, are 
less easily endured, perhaps, than those which attend 
any other disease. re is, it is true, in many cases, 
an interval of repose a short time before death, but in 
others the severity of the struggle continues to the last. 

This is the course, appearance, and termination 
of ordin cases of consumption. ere are some 
varieties of it, however, which deserve to be enume- 
rated. These are called the acute, the latent, the 
febrile, and the chronic consumption. The chief cha- 
racteristic of the first is the rapidity with which it 
runs its course, three weeks from the first observation 
of the symptoms being sometimes sufficient to produce 
a fatal issue. In the latent, the case is exactly re- 
versed, its progress being so gentle that scarcely any 
of the usual appearances are presented up to the pe- 
riod of dissolution, though dissection proves consump- 
tion to have been the cause. The febrile kind is in 
general induced by exposure to cold, which, acting 
upon constitutions predisposed to the disease, bring on 
a state of fever ending rapidly in consumption, and too 
often in death. The chronic species is that in which 
individuals presenting every sign of the fatal malady 
linger on from year to year, and enjoy long occasion 
intervals of health, though they in ral sink under 
it at last. Chronic consumption, h of a nature 
not very easily understood, is the most common 
these four varieties. 

* The immediate cause of pulm consumption is 
a matter regarding which there is now no dispute. 
The most eminent modern physicians and anatomists 
of sll countries agree in referring the disease to the 
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appearance and structure of these, is from the small 
boils that are often seen on the human skin, or from 
the reddish coloured granulations that spring up in 
the centre of healing sores. Several distinct species 
of tubercle have been described, but it does not ap- 
pear that these varieties have any important effect in 
modifying the disease. In colour they differ eonsider- 


ably, some being brownish grey, others yellow, and a 
third kind nearly pure white. Their consistence va- 
ries also very , and they are found of all sizes, 


from a pin’s head to that of a smali walnut. They 
most commonly originate on the surface of the air- 
tubes, and, though rather hard at the period of 
growth, pny ad changes of consistence. It is on 
these changes that the varying symptoms of consump- 
tion depend. Inthe first stage of the disease, when 
the tubercles are few in number and small in size, all 
the external symptoms, the cough, difficulty of breath- 
ing, Ke. are moderate, and little or no matter is ex- 
pectorated. By and bye, however, the parts in imme- 
diate contact with the tubercles take on the ulcerative 
action, by which the tuberculous matter is sooner or 
later softened and expectorated, leaving in its place a 
cavity, which, by the successive softening and expec- 
toration of contiguous tubercular masses, becomes 
gradually increased in size. This process is repeated, 
and the fatal circle gradually widens in extent, till 
the respiratory function and the life are destroyed. 
This is the course where the disease proves mortal. 
Where it does not, the curative process is exactly 
what takes place with a suppurating hump or boil ex- 
ternally. After the tubercles have evacuated their 
matter, the hollow ulcer heals up and cicatrises, In 
such cases the lungs are perfectly restored to their na- 
tural action, and, though certainly none the sounder 
for the attack, still, with care, may remain perma- 
nently healthy. 

That this tubercular condition of the lungs is, inthe 
form and manner we have described, the immediate 
cause of consumption, is, as we have said, universally 
admitted, but the same unanimity of opinion does by 
no means exist regarding the cause of tubercles them- 
selves. The idea long entertained on the subject was, 
that inflammation of the pulmonary organs had a 
constant tendency to the formation of tubercles, and 
that this action, at some period or other, preceded 
every case of consumption. This is the doctrine still 
taught in almost every medical but it is one 
which the distinguished physician we have so often 
alluded to dissents from altogether. ‘“‘ There are 


many,” says Dr Clark, “even at the present day, 
who tubercular disease of the lungs as the re- 
sult of i i 


opinion which I regard as 
not only erroneous, but productive of a very mis- 
chievous practice. Inflammation of the respiratory 
organs may no doubt give rise to tubercles, but not, 
I believe, in a healthy constitution ;” that is to say, 
in a constitution not hereditarily predisposed to it. 
This will be further noticed afterwards; and in the 
meantime we will state Dr Clark’s views of the causes, 
From long observations on the subject, Dr Clark 
has been led to the conclusion, that tubercular dis- 
eases are much more common than most medical men 
have hitherto imagined, Without including scrofula, 
which has been long identified with consumption, he 
believes that tubercular diseases, exactly resembling 
the latter, attack the glands of the neck and bowels, 
the spleen, the liver, the intestines, and many other 
quarters of the body. In proof of this, in a section of 
his work headed Statistics of ion, he _ 
sents many tables showing the mortality 
causes. An eminent pxofessor, Dr Alison, 
is of opinion that the mortality from tubercular or 
scrofulous diseases in the children of the lower orders in 
Edinburgh, might be estimated much higher than at 
one-third of the whole deaths. The numerous tables 
drawn up by continental physicians bear out this opi- 
nion, and they are also framed so as to indicate the 
periods of life which are most affected by tubercular 
complaints. It appears that between the age of three 
and seven, the mortality is greatest from this cause. 
From its occurrence to such an extent at so early a 
period of life as this, Dr Clark, as well as other medi- 
cal men, have concluded that tubercular disease is 
distinctly a disease per se; that it is not consequent 
upon inflammation in general, though an attack of 
inflammation may excite it in constitutions previously 
disposed to it; and that it has separate and distinc: 
causes of its own. These causes Dr Clark arranges 
and considers under the two following heads : heredi- 


the most important of which are a disordered state of 
the digestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases; in 
short, a deteriorated state of health in the parent from 
any cause may possibly give rise to the scrofulous con- 
stitution in offspring. Though these opinions may 
for every one to assent to them, yet, 


general 
though the children of healthy parents frequently 
evince a scrofulous tendency, it must also be admitted 
that we seldom see the parents in an unhealthy state, 
whatever may be its nature, without finding at the 
same time their offspring predisposed to tu- 
b complai T i 


—— and presence of what are called tubercles in 
lungs. The best iden that can be formed of the 


more immediate causes 
which bring the family taint into aetion are the same, 
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| tary origin of the disease, and causes of it in persons 
not hereditarily disposed te it. That pulmonary con- 
: the chest by a duct, which empties itself into one of sumption is an hereditary disease, is a fact scarcely 
the veins, immediately before the blood is transmitted susceptible of doubt. But it is not only where a ten- 
through the lungs. It is in these organs that th dency to tubercles in the lungs exists in the parent, 
chyle is thoroughly mixed up with the circulation that the offspring derive a similar predisposition, 
and it should be remembered, that this chyle is the | There are several diseases which have the same effect ; 
only benefit, the only real food, extracted from all thd 
substances received into the stomach, the remainde] 
being entirely useless and excrementitious. a 
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which, with less frequency and greater difficulty, ex- 
cite it in those who have no such hereditary tendency. 
The principal of these causes are, improper diet, im- 
pure air, deficient exercise, imperfect clothing, inat- 
tention to cleanliness, abuse of spirituous liquors, and 
affections of the mind. Any thing that interferes with 
the due nutrition of the body is an active agent in 
producing scrofula, An imperfect supply of food, or 
food of a bad quality, are efficient causes of the dis- 
ease, but not less so is an excess of over-exciting ali- 
ment, which is too generally permitted to children of 
the better classes. ‘This indulgence over-excites the 
digestive organs ; the biliary and other secretions are 
dimini ; congestion of the blood in the intestinal 

ions ensues, and the skin breaks out in eruptions. 
The ultimate effect is very often tubercular disease. 
Some writers have attached so much importance to 
pure air, that have accounted its impurity as the 
only real cause of scrofula,. From the description al- 
ready given of the ii t relation of the respira- 
tory organs to the vital nourishment of the frame, the 
importance of a pure atmosphere will be evident. One 
fact is sufficient to prove it. Almost all the children 
reared in the close workhouses, both of this and con- 
tinental countries, become scrofulous, more from im- 
pure air than any other cause. Deficient exercise may 
also in these cases add its injurious effects, as without 
it a proper growth and healthy developement of the 


the most favourable circumstances as regards those 
agents which exert a constant influence on the health, 
such as food, air, exercise, &c., and by constant atten- 
tion to the digestive organs, the constitution may be 
so improved as to overcome the hereditary tendency. 
With young persons of either sex, who fall into a de- 
clining state of health, the utmost attention is necessary, 
and several rules are laid down for their observance. 
Free inhalations of air are recommended, in such a 
manner as to fill the lungs thoroughly, and to be fre- 
quently repeated. Exercise, particularly on horse- 
back, is one of the first objects to be attended to. The 
dumb-bells, and small-sword exercise, have been found 
very beneficial. Dr Clark supports strongly the prac- 
tice of recitation and reading aloud, as most useful in 
strengthening the pulmonary, and also the digestive 
organs. He disapproves highly of violent exercise of 
any kind, and is of opinion that every occupation en- 
tered upon in such cases, should if possible combine a 
degree of amusement. A removal to milder air is 
unfortunately not always practicable, but where it is, 
it very often checks the early stages of the disease, 
and is approved of, at that period, by Dr Clark. 
Before concluding this paper, it ought to be a 
impressed on the attention of the reader, that, thoug 
the intelligent physician whose opinions we have prin- 
cipally made use of, is of opinion that consumption is 
a distinct and individual disease, and not the conse- 


frame is unattainable. If to a confined atmosph 
and deficient exercise of the frame are added exces- 
sive labour in positions nearly sedentary, we have a 
combination of causes perfectly sufficient to originate 
tubercular diseases. Proper and warm clothing is es- 
sential to the maintenance of a vigorous circulation of 
the blood, which is an object of much importance in 
youth. Any checks to the free expansion of the chest, 
such as modern fashion imposes on females, are most 
injurious, and ought to be universally condemned. 
Inattention to cleanliness is perhaps not a powerful 
cause in itself, but is noxious as an adjunct to other 
causes of scrofula. It impedes the due action of the 
cutaneous vessels, which is always productive of evil. 
There is good reason to believe that the abuse of spi- 
rituous liquors among the lower classes in this country 
generates consumptive and tuberculous diseases to an 
extent far beyond what is imagined. In all those 
causes which on been mentioned, unfortunately the 
evil does not rest with the individual whose misfortune 
or folly has subjected him to their action, as unfortu- 
nately the evil extends to his unhappy offspring. 
Without referring to mental affections, the action 
which upon the frame, though often visible, is not 
well understood, we may notice briefly two diseases, 
inflammation of the air tubes and of the lungs, which 
have been long considered the sole causes of pulmonary 
tubercles. This, as we mentioned, is contrary to Dr 
Clark’s opinion, who considers these two affections to 
be more the consequence of tubercular disease than 
the cause of it. Certainly the strange frequency of 
the latter complaint in children corroborates in no 
small degree his opinion; to which it may be added, 
that, in no mucous membrane except that of the lungs, 
where tubercles occur, has inflammation been found 
to be the general cause of them, and the termination 
of inflammation in such formations as tubercles is con- 
trary to the laws that affection always follows, which 
is, to produce lymph or pus. 

We may now turn to the curative and preventive 
means which Dr Clark recommends, premising, that 
as his views ascribe the real origin of tubercular dis- 
ease to those disorders in the alimentary organs, and 
deviations from proper modes of living, which e 
rience has shown to be the cause of almost all human 
maladies, the reader cannot naturally expect to find 
any novel and extraordinary modes of cure laid down. 

That pulmonary consumption admits of a cure, is 
no longer a matter of doubt ; it has been clearly de- 
monstrated by the researches of Laennec and other 
modern pathologists. This, however, must be taken 
with some reservation: where the lung is destroyed 
by ulcerations over a great portion of its extent, it 
would be as absurd to propose acure as it would be to 
endeavour to restore the sight after half the substance 
of the eye was destroyed. It is only where the ulcera- 
tive process has not yet gone far, that common sense 
would attempt, or nature would permit of, a cure. As 
the means of cure are, according to Dr Clark’s views, 
simply an avoidance of those courses which he con- 
siders as the causes of the disease, we refer to them as 
best indicating the regimen to be ad . The pre- 
ventive means require some additional notice. 

With regard to hereditary predispositions to this 
malady, certainly, were parents in general convinced 
that the health, the existence of their children, de- 
pended chiefly on the integrity of their own health, a 
beneficial effect might be produced on society at large, 
and especially on the members of scrofulous families. 
Did these parents cast a look forward, and behold a 
long array of their posterity condemned to a mortal 
disease, and think that the care of one generation, of 
themselves, might possibly avert such a calamity, 
surely the thought might to a more natural and 
healthy mode of living. The dyspeptic might be in- 
duced to resort to such means as would restore the 
functions of his digestive organs, and the gouty sub- 
ject renounce the well-known causes of his disease, 
before entering on that state of life which makes it 
probable that the innocent and the helpless may suffer 
from their improprieties, Where parents are de- 
cidedly scrofulous, by placing the predisposed child in 


q of attacks of inflammation, still that it would 
be the height of folly to imagine on this account that 
colds and inflammatory sore throats are things of little 
moment, On the contrary, since tubercular affections 
have been found to affect such numbers of human be- 
ings in youth, it becomes a matter of difficulty to say 
est or what lungs have not a latent spark of the 
disease, ready to be called into active and fatal energy, 
by some such cause as.“ a slight cold,” “ a trifling 
nasty cough,” or a sore throat. The caution of all 
who coincide with the views stated in this paper should 
be, not diminished, but redoubled. 


STORY OF ESTHER CARUTH. 
(Abridged, with slight alteration, from ‘‘ the Cabinet, a series 
of Essays, Moral and Literary.” Edinburgh, 1835.] 

In a commodious quadrangular piece of ground, situ- 
ated in the hollow betwixt the New and Old Town of 
Edinburgh, the country dealers in fruit, flowers, and 
culinary herbs, attend of a morning to hold their mar- 
ket ; and here you may, if an early and curious ob- 
server, see a comely range of carts arrive, laden with 
cabbages, turnips, potatoes, and other vegetable ware : 
while, interspersed among those homely eatables, are 
flowers in pots and nosegays, to hit the taste of more 
luxurious purchasers. Of these cargoes, and their 
carriages, the masters are to be seen, in the chill morn- 
ings of spring, wrapped in loose greatcoats, and hav- 
ing huge worsted comforters about their necks, with 
ruddy faces and cold hands, here tossing down a truss 
of hay to their horses, there swinging their arms 
across, to promote the vital warmth ; and, at another 
place, helping to convey the wares to the keepers of 
the little shops, by whom they are retailed to the de- 
nizens of the city. As it belongs to a student of nature 
to follow her through all her aspects—the rude as well 
as the refined—I sometimes turn my morning walk 
towards this quarter, and disguise my real object under 

the pretence of buying a nosegay. 

While I was passing through this mart, some time 
ago, I observed a decent-looking old man unloading a 
cart with kitchen vegetables, and near hima little boy, 


xpe- | about six or seven years old, sitting on the ground 


with a basket of flowers. I went up tothe child, and 
inquired the price of his flowers; and being pleased 
with his modest and pretty looks, I asked his name. 
He answered, “‘ Robin.” ‘And have you no other 
name than Robin?” “Ay, Robin Rule.” “ Where 
do you live?” “Out by at Roslin.” “ And with 
whom ?” “ Wi’ my grandfather.” And what’s 
his name?” “ Robert Caruth.” ‘“ So you were 
called after your grandfather?” “ Ay.” “ And have 
ou no father or mother?” “No.” “ And do you 
in well to your grandfather ?” “I dinna ken.” 
Here the old man, who had been employed on the 
other side of the cart, joined our conversation, and 
said, “ He could answer that question favourably— 
for in was a very good boy.” I then asked about 
the child’s father and mother, on which the old man 
sighed, and shook his head. “ Ah ! sir, it’s a sad story 
that. His mother was my daughter, Esther Caruth ; 
and, though I say it, a bonnier or sweeter young wo- 
man ne’er was seen in our parish, But a’ gaed wrang 
—and the birth o’ that poor bairn—and in short””—— 
Seeing him hesitate, I said that I had no wish to 
make him speak of what was painful, nor was this a 
time or place for a long story. But I should like to 
buy his basket of flowers ; and if he would bring round 
his cart to my house, after he had unloaded his ve- 
etables, he might then, if it was not distressing to 
fim, tell me his story at leisure over a bottle of ale. 
To this he assented ; and shortly after breakfast, as I 
was sitting with my os sister, the old man arrived. 
We made him bring his little boy and his flower-bas- 
ket into the parlour. Judith provided the child with 
a mess of bread and milk. The old man was seated, 
with his bottle of ale, near the fire, and proceeded with 
his story as follows :— 
“ Your honour was making some inquiry after the 
parents o’ this poor bairn ; and I told you that his mo- 


ther was my only daughter—indeed, only child, In 


the place where we then dwelt, which is about tw 

miles from the city, there lived a shopkeeper an 
Joseph Rule, who, though he had at first been nae 
better than mysell, when I used to make my livelihood 


by renting a little garden, at length became so pro-— 


sperous, that he was held the richest man in our town. 
Few folks can stand sic a change, and he was na ane 
o’ them. He was puffed up wi’ his wealth : he forgot 
his auld friends ; and naething wad serve him but he 
wad breed his sons gentlemen. The eldest o’ them, 
William, was born about twa years afore my Esther ; 
and as comely proper a young lad, sir, to to, as 
you wad see on a summer’s day; and a sweet-condi- 
tioned clever lad he was besides. That bit bairn’s as 
like him as he can look, and indeed he’s like my poor 
Esther too. Weel, sir, thae twa were acquaint frae 
their very childhood. They got their schooling to- 
gether. He used to come for her in the morning, and 
bring her back again at e’en. He helped her wi’ her 
lessons at hame, and indeed spent mair o’ his time in 
my house than in his father’s. Joseph was then hum- 
ble like mysell, and made nae objection. 

But the time came when he began to thrive. A 
brother died in the Indies, and left him a deal o’ siller; 
and he drove good bargains, and turned the penny on 
baith sides, and took up a grand new shop, and ca’d 
himsell a merchant. He then tried to stop the ac- 
quaintance atween my daughter and William, but it 
was ower late. Their liking had grown stronger wi’ 
their years. Being an honest weel-principled lad, I 
had nae fears frae him; and they had been sae often 
together that we were used to it. But let nae man 
trust youthfu’ hearts ower far, or lead them into temp- 
tation. Nane o’ us can stand that—least of a’ the 
young; and we are commanded, ye ken, sir, to pray 
against it. I was, may-be, wrang to let him come 
about the house sae often ; but I was mostly employed 
out o’ doors, and they had meetings unknown to me. 
In short, sir, they made a hiddlins marriage ama 
theinsells,* which, when at last I heard tell o’t, fell 
upon me like a clap o’ thunder. 

The lad, to do him justice, was ready to gang through 
a regular marriage, to satisfy a’ doubts on the subject ; 
but Joseph was as dour as a rock, and declared, that 
if his son dared to disobey him, he ne’er should ha’e 
better frae him than a father’s curse—and that, sir, is 
a fearfu’ thing. The brothers, and the sisters, anda 
the mis-proud kin, set upon the poor lad, night and 
day, and drove him to his wits’ end. So he e’en ran 
away, and took on for a sodger. 

From that time, my poor lassie never held up her 
head. She felt her ain grief so sorely, that we couldna 
find in our hearts to blame her. She brought this 
boy-into the world, wi’ great pain and danger; and 
that gied her health another blow, which broke the 
bruised reed. She wad have the bairn named after 
me, for she said I was the only parent he was ever like 
to see in this world. She suckled him at her ain breast, 
and seemed to live only in caring for him, and in think- 
ing on the poor lad that was far away. She would sit 
for hours, at a little well, near the bottom of our gar- 
den, where the twa used to meet, and hush her bit 
baby wi’ a tune that Will and she sang when they 
were bairns. It was now the time o’ war; and he 
was ordered wi’ his regiment to foreign parts ; first to 
the West Indies, syne to the Cape o’ Good Hope, syne 
to Spain. He had written Esther a letter, soon * 
he listed, promising that he wad be true-hearted, and 
love her till his dying day. But, after that, a lang 
time passed on without our hearing frae him. The 
reports that came frae time to time, filled my poor 
lassie wi’ unceasing fear and sorrow; for she never 
could get at the truth. Sometimes it was said he was 
killed ; sometimes sorely wounded ; sometimes that he 
was discharged and coming hame; sometimes that he 
settled, wi’ a strange wife, in a foreign land; and this 
I thought she took warst of a’. 

At length came the great battle of Waterloo, where 
mony a comely head was laid low, and mony a gallant’ 
heart was stilled. Will was there, tighting amang the 
rest. Where so heavy losses befell, it wasna easy to 
learn the fate o’ every private man; and we were per- 
plexed by different reports and rumours, as before. At 
last we had sure accounts that poor Will was sorely 
wounded (but in what way we didna ken), and had 
been carried to the hospital, in some o’ the towns there- 
abouts. Here he lay confined several months. My 
daughter wad fain have crossed the sea to tak care o” 
him; but, wi’ much ado, we got her persuaded against 
it. We told her that he was weel cared for; that, 
after a lang and toilsome journey, she mightna get 
leave to see him; and that her poor auld parents and 
helpless child needed her cares at hame. We thus 
prevailed on her to stay ; but so great was her trouble 
and distress o’ mind, chat I maist repented we didna 
let her gang. 

We had by this time removed to the town o’ Roslin, 
where I made out a sma’ living yee a wheen 
vegetables for the market here. y wife was. now 
sae frail that she could do little for hersell; and 
Esther, though ill able for it, had to take care o’ us 
a’. Sitting ae night round the fire, near the end of 
October, a knock came to the door. I steppit out and 
opened it, and by the light o’ the fire saw a man in 
a sodger’s jacket, wi’ a wallet at his back, pale and 


* In Scotland, mutual acknowledgment before witnesses, or 
the interchange of a few written words to the same effect, consti- 
tutes a marriage ; but such arrangements are considered as clan- 
destine and disreputable, and sometimes, as in the present case, 


lead to very distressing results, 
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sickly looking, wanting a leg, and supported on twa 
stilts. He was, to my sight, a perfect stranger ; and 
asked, in a faint voice, ‘ If this was Robert Caruth’s ?” 
I hadna time to answer, when a scream cam frae the 
room within ; and my daughter, rushing past, like ane 
dementit, cried, ‘ It’s his voice !—it’s his voice! I’m 
sure it’s his voice !’ She catched hold o’ his arm, and 
gazed in his face for a few moments, Then, without 
saying a word, she clasped him about the neck, laid 
her cheek on his bosom, and breathed out, in a faint 
sound, scarcely to be heard, ‘ It’s my own Will.’ 
* Yes, dear Esther,’ said he, kissing her, ‘ I’m come 
at last, after long toil and sore trouble; but I doubt 
it’s only to die beside you! I’m a sad wreck now: 
But how's the dear bairn ?? ‘ Oh! weel, weel; he’s 
very weel: come in, come in !’ 

There was mony a kind embrace, and heavy sob, 
and bitter tear, that night. It was a sad change, in 
so few years, to see a comely rea broken down into 
a poor wasted cripple. The bit bairn was raised frae 
his bed, and Will kissed and wept over him, ‘ Esther,’ 
said he, ‘ it’s but little time I’ve now to spare, and 
little worth to give ; but I’m come at last to redeem 
my plighted troth, by a regular marriage. If you can 
accept of what remains of me now, sick and disabled 
as you see me, you shall be declared my wedded wife. 
in the sight of God and man, and that boy our lawful 
child. I've nae warld’s gear to leave him; but he 
shall at least have my blessing, and an honest name.’ 
Esther could scarcely speak for her tears; but she 
clasped him in her arms, and sobbed out that she loved 
him dearer than ever. She said no more than proved 


true. 

Why should I detain you, sir, and this kind-hearted 
lady (for Judith’s tears were stealing down her cheek), 
wi’ lengthening a sad story. Poor Will’s health had 
been worn out wi’ change o’ climate, and hard service, 
and the wounds he had received. He now married 
my daughter according to the law of our church, but 
outlived the holy rite only three short months. His 
father, who had been humbled by misfortunes, came 
to see him, and they exchanged forgiveness, Esther 
attended him day and night ; her affection only grow- 
ing stronger as nature fainted and failed; and he 
breathed his last on her bosom. From that hour she 
seemed as if done wi’ this world. She begged that 
William’s grave might be made wide enough to hold 
another. As long as she had strength, she crawled 
out every night about the gloaming, to visit it in the 
neighbouring kirk-yard. She drooped and pined 
away, without a complaint, or an impatient word ; 
and in less than six weeks she was laid by the side o’ 
her husband. 

The last words she spoke were to recommend that 
poor orphan to my care; and all I have now to pray 
for, is, that I may be spared, wi’ the auld goodwife, 
till we see him able to do something for himsell. Ex- 
cept for that duty, we have baith lived lang enough in 
this world, and wad be weel content to join our poor 
daughter, where there is neither pain nor sorrowing, 
but happiness for the good, without.end.” 

As the old man finished his story, he brushed a tear 
from his eye, and rose to take his leave. He promised 
to come and see us, now and then, with his little boy, 
and basket of flowers; and having hoisted the child 
into his cart, and gathered up the hay truss on which 
the horse had been feeding, he.gave the chirruping 
signal, and drove off, , 


NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 

Iw the year 1226, in one of the hottest days of that 
very hot summer, we were seated on the outside front 
seat of the Telegraph coach from Carlisle to Glasgow, 
and beside us, a young Londoner, on his first trip be- 
yond the suburbs of the metropolis, whose remarks on 
the strange outlandish country he was just entering, 
were not a little amusing. His peculiar fitness for 
becoming a tourist, in the land of the mountain and 
flood, may at once be seen in all its bearings, from a 
single remark which he ventured to make on the Nith. 
The river was not then, it may well be supposed, as 
it might be at Lammas, raging from bank to brae, 
and pouring down into the Solway all the accumu- 
lated waters of the swollen burns of Cumnock and 
Leadhills ; but the great dryness and heat of the sea- 
son had contracted its waters into a series of pools as 
dark-brown as the moss-hags at its source, these com- 
municating at intervals with swift running streams, 
at times sweeping smoothly over a water-worn rock, 
and at others gurgling in network ripples over stones 
and gravel, while the hazels, the rowan-trees, and the 
birks, bent them over the waters most lovingly—by 
turns shading and concealing, or letting out glimpses 
of the river in the openings along the banks, 

This was indeed the romantic Nith, celebrated in a 
thousand songs ; but all its beauties were lost on our 
young southern tourist, who, in the simplicity of his 
heart, said, “it looked very much like a ditch,”— 
Fleet Ditch, mayhap, or the weed-grown and frog- 
haunted water-fences in Plaistow Level or Battersea 
Fields. Shade of Burns! how a Nithsdale man would 
have felt insulted by such a libel on his native Nith ; 


yet, after all, we must abide by the sensible old pro- 


‘verb, that there is no disputing about tastes, for, while 


the Nithsdale man would enjoy his summer’s walk on 
the banks of the Nith, to “ hear the mavis’ e’ening 
sang,” or to go forth, like Solomon of old, to see whe- 
ther the fruit-trees budded, the Londoner would no 
less enjoy—in a different vein, we grant, but he 
would enjoy—an evening at Bagnigge Wells Tavern 
Gardens, bounded by the aforesaid Fleet Ditch, redo- 
lent of all unsavoury odours collected from the kennels 
of Kentish Town and Battle Bridge. In these ditch- 
bounded gardens, he could not indeed hear a mavis 
sing from its native woods, but he might hear the 
wonderful Herr Vogel, the bird imitator from High 
Germany, perform all the songs of all the singing 
birds, from the nightingale to the tom-tit, much better 
than the birds themselves; and best of all, he could 
call for his half pint of porter .: his glass of ale, and 
not be obliged to purchase a whole bottle when he 
wished only for a mouthful. They order these things 
very differently in Scotland, as our tourist soon dis- 
covered, 


On arriving at the village of Thornhill —supposed 
by some to be the Kippletringan of Guy Mannering— 
the parching sun-heat suggested to our tourist the 
propriety of calling for a glass of ale. “‘ What’s yere 
wull, sir ?” said the bare-headed and bare-footed girl 
that performed the office of waitress. “ A glass of 
ale!” reiterated the thirsty tourist. ‘“ We canna 
break a bottle, sir,” replied the girl. The Londoner 
stared at this announcement; but he was given to 
understand that in the wild country where he now 
sojourned, malt liquors are solely conserved in bottles, 
and never kept on the draught. “ But I cannot drink 
a quart bottle while the horses are being watered,” 
said the young man. “ Ou, ay, but ye could aiblins 
get somebody to help ye out wi’ it,” remarked the 
hostler, the successor, it might be, of the well-known 
Jock Jabos, The tourist muttered something about 
imposition and Scotch cunning ; and the horses being 
now ready to start, we drove on, our companion, with 
his thirst unquenched, remaining sulky, and not in- 
clined to talk, while we indulged in a musing fit on 
the consequences of keeping malt liquors in bottles or 
on the draught ; apparently a very unpromising sub- 
ject, but more important, notwithstanding, than it 
seems ; for we made out to our own satisfaction, that 
this trivial circumstance might serve to mark a strik- 
ing national distinction, either as a cause or a conse- 
quence, between the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland. 

A Scots mechanic, when he inclines to taste a little 
porter or ale, first reflects, that, as he cannot, any 
more than the English tourist, very well drink a whole 
bottle at once, he must have somebody to help him 
out with it; and with this view takes with him some 
kindred spirit to the alehouse, where the bottle is 
had and paid for by the original proposer. If the 
ale be good, sparkling, genuine Edinburgh or Alloa, 
a bottle is rather more than enough even for the 
two companions ; and before it is finished, they be- 
gin to get cracky, and in the humour for telling 
anecdotes, till they imagine they have already sat 
too long without doing something more for the good 
of the house. The proposer seeming in no haste to 
rise, his companion feels himself bound in honour to 
call for another bottle. This second modicum brings 
them from cracky to reezy; they are not fou, but just 
have plenty, could they be so persuaded ; but drink— 
we mean strong drink—creates instead of quenching 
thirst, and the second bottle leads to a third— 

The night drives on w? sangs and clatter, 

And aye the yill is growing better, 
till both the companions are—in a state it is needless 
to describe ; but which, we lament to say, too fre- 
quently occurs, and always leading to ulterior ruina- 
tion, or at least to great moral and physical injury. 

Next day, instead of getting to work, the two intem- 
perates, as drinkers are always dry, must have their 
morning—something “ to quench their lowin’ drouth” 
—and not retaining their evening’s relish for the ale, 
they prefer a dram of Glenlivet or Ferintosh. Al- 
though the Scots publicans, or vintners, as they pre- 
fer to be called, do not sell their whisky on/y in quart 
bottles, but are ready to measure as small a quantity 
as a thistle-glass holding about three thimblefuls, that 
circumstance does not prevent our two drinkers from 
repeating the dose ; and on they go with the whisky 
as they done with the ale on the previous day, 
and probably continue during the week to get regu- 
larly drunk every day, till all their money and credit 
are exhausted, and they are forced back to their work 
by sheer necessity. Burns's description of such a pair 
is true to the life: 

At his elbow Souter Johnny, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony; 
Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither, 
They had been fou for wecks thegither. 

In England, matters are so differently aunt 
that the preeeding circumstances, as we have ned 


them, could scarcely occur. In the first place, the 
ale or porter is usually kept on the draught, or, when 
bottled, is sold high to the more wealthy and particu- 
lar customers, and a mechanic would as readily order 
wine as malt liquor in the bottle. From the butt, 
then, he can have as small a quantity as a single glass, 
and of course requires nobody to help him to drink 
that ; and besides, malt liquor on the draught is rarely 
so brisk and heady as when bottled, so that a single 
= of Edinburgh or Alloa will do more to set a man’s 

ead agog, than two or three of the common draught 
ale or porter of England. 

The English mechanic may, upon occasion, ask a 
companion “ to stand som’at,” but he more commonly 
betakes himself to some neighbouring tap-room, and 
becomes “ hail fellow well met” with whoever he 
finds there, as far as conversation goes, for there is 
rarely any community as regards the liquors drunk, 
Each guest chooses for himself, and pays for what he 
has, or gets it chalked upon the landlord’s bar slate. 
He offers none to those near him or around him, and 
they offer none to him. Neither does he ever think 
for a moment of doing more than he likes on account 
of the house, but will sit over his half pint of porter, 
smoking, or reading the newspaper, for hours toge- 
ther, beside a good fire and a blazing candle. It never 
once crosses his mind, that the landlord’s profit on his 
poor half pint will not pay for fire and candle, much 
less for house-rent and attendance. It is no business 
of his, and the landlord must look to it himself; and 
he will not call for more than he can drink or can 
pay for, to add to any man’s profits. He pays for his 

f pint, and, in so paying, conceives he makes him- 
self free of the house for the remainder of the day, 
and therefore never dreams that he is acting meanly 
though he call for no more, 

The reflecting Scotsman could not enter into the 
feelings of this southern mechanic, but, after the first 
quarter of an hour he has been in the house, will begin 
to imagine the landlord would suspect him of mean- 
ness or poverty were he to order nothing more than 
half a pint of porter. Even without a companion to 
help him, then, the Scots mechanic, if he were inclined 
to sit, would go on ordering pint after pint, merely to 
prevent the landlord suspecting him of the meanness 
of enjoying a seat by the fireside with a candle to read 
by, and affording him in return no profit from the sale 
of his liquors to pay for the same. In England, ac- 
cordingly, such a Scotsman might get tipsy or drunk 
from the fear of being deemed mean, while an Eng- 
lishman would please himself only, and let the - 
lord think of him what he chose. 

The natural consequences of the two opposite prac- 
tices must be, in all cases not modified by strong 
controlling circumstances, that the Scotsman becomes 
a drunkard and the Englishman a tippler—two very 
distinct things, as we request the reader to remark, 
though often confounded in common parlance. The 
drunkard’s family, if he have one, suffers, as he him- 
self does, the pains and penalties incident to a week or 
more of lost time, and the loss of earnings for as much 
longer. With the family of the tippler, it is far dif- 
ferent. From his first visit to the tap-room, the mone 
spent must come off the weekly sum which ought 
to go to his family. It is but a penny, certainly, for 
half a pint of beer; but when he has three, four, or 
more half pints in the course of the day—nay, pro- 
bably, whole pints—it will amount, during the week, 
to some shillings, with which shillings he ought ra- 
ther to buy bread for his children. How many thou- 
sands of our artizans might have been wealthy, or in 
comfortable and respectable circumstances, if they had 
but known the value of a single penny, and withstood 
the petty temptations that lead to.its improper dis- 

! 


As a set-off, to use an attorney’s phrase, against 
the length of time an Englishman may burn the ale- 
house fire and candle while drinking a glass of beer, 
the landlord never furnishes any eatables gratuitously. 
Although his staple stock in trade consists of liquors, 
he is licensed under the name of a victualler; and 
even when he does not lay himself out for providing 
dinners, if his connection or his locality be unsuit- 
able for this, he always keeps a supply of bread and 
cheese. It would be a waste of his stock, and an in- 
road on his profits, however, were he to bestow on 
the drinker of half a pint of beer a gratuitous crust 
of bread and cheese; and when the drinker wants 
such a relish, he calls for it, and is charged about a 
penny for bread, and twopence for cheese. For foot 
travellers with light purses, this is exceedingly con- 
venient, and renders England the most comfortable 
country in the world for such pedestrians, 

Here, again, Scotland is very different. In regular 
roadside inns, it is indeed possible to get something 
eatable, such as a slice of broiled ham—that is, Scotch 
hung-beef, and a very delicious article it is when well 
cured—or perhaps a Welsh rabbit; but the famil 
cheese or kebbuck, and the well-filled basket of b 
are not usually considered as stock in trade in a 
Scotch alehouse, and are not for sale. On occasions, 
however, slices of the “ kebbuck”’ and pieces of the 
well-baked “ ait-meal cake” are freely imparted — 

iven to the wayfarer, if not to satisfy his hunger, at 
t to relish the liquid refreshment placed before him, 
Thus, in the words of the old song— 
The carlin brought the kebbuck ben, 
Wi’ girdle cakes weel toasted brown ; 
Weel does the cannic kimmer ken 
What gars the swats gae glibber down. 
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We were once agreeably instructed in this trait of 
national peculiarity, at the primitive village of Tra- 

uair, in Peeblesshire. We had in the morning walked 
from Selkirk to visit the birthplace of Mungo Park, 
the ill-fated African traveller, and had partaken of 
the hospitality of his intelligent brother, namely, cakes 
and cheese, with whisky and water to wash it down 
withal. We then proceeded on our pilgrimage across 
the heathery hills that overlook the Tweed, to. visit 
the traditional “‘ Bonny bush aboon Traquair ;” but 
the fresh air of Tweedside, and the exertion of walk- 
ing so many long Scots miles, had entirely disposed 
of our substantial Selkirk breakfast, as well as Mr 
Park’s no less substantial oat-cake, by four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we arrived hungry and thirsty at 
a cottage pointed out to us as a change-house at the 
entrance to Traquair. The stock of liquor in this 
house, however, was limited to whisky, and, on our 
asking for something to eat, we were given to under- 
stand that the landlord only sold drink. “ What! 
have ye no bread ?” said we. ‘* Ou ay, plenty, but 
we dinna sell’t ;” and forthwith the gudewife pro- 
duced her bread and cheese, of which she had ample 
store, and into which we made no small inroad ; but 
on settling our bill, nothing was “— except for 
the whisky; and when reminded of the omission of 
the eatables, the answer was, ‘‘ Na, na, we never sell 
bread and cheese; ye’re welcome till’t.”” Not to be 
outdone by this excess of hospitality, the token of an 
unsophisticated state of manners, we bestowed a trifle 
on a curly-headed child, who had stuck itself in a 
corner with its finger in its mouth from mauvaise 
honte, or blateness, as its mother expressed it. We 
were, besides, well recompensed for the privations of 
our journey, as, independent of “ the bonny bush,” 
immortalised by Ramsay, we made the notable disco- 
very (so it appeared to us, gainsay it who may) of the 
locale of Bradwardine Castle in Waverley ; for when 
we came to the Earl of Traquair’s gate, there we saw 
the two great“bears rampant in grey lichen-crusted 
stone, and all the accessories described as appertaining 
to the policies or domains of the baron’s residence. So 
complete was the picture, that we almost expected to 
see pretty Rose Bradwardine, one of the finest of Scott’s 
fine creations, walking in the long avenue, or daft Davie 
Gellatly riding on the stone fence. How we should 
have relished a couple of Davie’s roasted eggs, we need 
not at present stop to record. 


THE PICARD FAMILY. 

Tue colony of Senegal, on the coast of Africa, was 
captured from the French by the English in the year 
1809, but was ceded to its former masters at the peace 
of 1815, when the French government fitted out an 
expedition, consisting of the governor and other func- 
tionaries, to take possession of the restored settlement. 
The vessels dispatched for this purpose (May 1816) 
were the Medusa frigate, the Loire store-ship, the 
Argus brig, and the Echo corvette. On board of the 
Medusa, there was a family of the name of Picard, 
whose story, from the sufferings which they endured, 
has excited no small degree of sympathy. Monsieur 
Picard, the father, was an aged man, and a lawyer by 
profession, who had sought for and with difficulty ob- 
tained the situation of resident attorney at Senegal, 
where he had formerly been for several years. He 
was accompanied by his eldest daughter, Mademoiselle, 
and her sister Catherine, both children by a first mar- 
riage, and his wife and younger daughters ; the whole 
composing a happy group, but ill calculated to endure 
the horrors which overtook the luckless expedition. 

_ During several days the voyage was delightful. All 
the ships of the expedition kept together ; but at length 
the breeze became changeable, and they all disappeared 
from each other. The Peak of Teneriffe was passed 
by the Medusa on the 28th of June, and soon the 
shores of Sahara came in sight. Off this low part of 
the coast of Africa lies the Arguin Bank, a sandy reef, 
dangerous to mariners, and which the ignorant and 
headstrong captain of the Medusa, notwithstanding all 
the hints on the subject, persisted in disregarding. In 
the meanwhile, the wind, blowing with great violence, 
impelled the vessel nearer and nearer to the danger 
which menaced it, A species of stupor overpowered the 
minds of those on board, and a mournful silence pre- 
vailed. The colour of the water entirely changed ; a 
circumstance remarked even by the ladies. About 
three in the afternoon of the 2d of July, being in 19° 
30’ north latitude, an universal cry was heard upon 
deck, All declared they saw the sand rolling among 
the ripple of the sea. The captain in an instant or- 
dered to sound. The line gave eighteen fathoms, 
but on a second sounding it gave only six. He at last 
saw his error, and hesitated no longer on changing the 
route, but it was too late. A strong concussion told 
that the frigate had struck. Terror and consternation 
were instantly depicted in every face ; the crew stood 
motionless, and the passengers were in utter despair. 
The account of the miserable shipwreck which ensued 


is already well known. Not only the worst possible ma- 
nagement was displayed, but an absolute want of hu- 
manity and bravery. The governor and other exalted 
functionaries attempted to leave the crew and humbl 
passengers to their fate, but were prevented by the 
soldiers ; at length a raft was formed and covered with 
passengers, nearly all of whom perished either by one 
another’s knives, by hunger, or by drowning ; several 
boats were also filled, but only two were properly pro- 
visioned ; and, in short, out of four hundred persons 
who were on board, only a few reached Senegal in the 
provisioned boats, and two small parties were able to 
effect a landing, which was not till the fourth day after 
the abandonment of the wreck, and when hunger 
overcame the fear of the natives. 

Among the persons who reached the shore, were the 
Picards, in a state approaching to utter destitution. 
“ Doubtless, weexperienced great joy at having escaped 
the fury of the flood (says Mademoiselle, the eldest 
daughter, in her narrative, which we quote in an 
abridged form), but how much was it lessened by the 
feelings of our horrible situation! Without water, with- 
out provisions, and the majority of us nearly naked, was 
it to be wondered at that we should be seized with 
terror, on thinking of the obstacles which we had to 
surmount, the fatigues, the privations, the pains and 
the sufferings, we had to endure, with the dangers we 
had to encounter in the immense and frightful desert 
we had to traverse before we could arrive at our des- 
tination. About seven in the morning, a caravan was 
formed to penetrate into the interior, for the purpose of 
finding some fresh water. We did accordingly find 
some at a little distance from the sea, by digging among 
the sand. Every one instantly flocked round the little 
wells, which furnished enough to quench our thirst. 
This brackish water was found to be delicious, although 
it had a sulphurous taste ; its colour was that of whey. 
As all our clothes were wet and in tatters, and as we 
had nothing to change them, some generous officers 
offered theirs. fe? stepmother, my cousin, and m 
sister, were dressed in them; for myself, I preferred 
keeping my own. We remained nearly an hour be- 
side our beneficent fountain, then tock the route for 
Senegal ; that is, a southerly direction, for we did not 
know exactly where that country lay. It was agreed 
that the females and children should walk before the 
caravan, that they might not be left behind. The 
sailors voluntarily carried the youngest on their 
shoulders, and ‘every one took the route along the 
coast. Notwithstanding it was nearly seven o'clock, 
the sand was quite burning, and we suffered severely, 
walking without shoes, having lost them whilst land- 
ing. As soon as we arrived on the shore, we went to 
walk on the wet sand, to cool usa little. Thus we 
travelled during all the night, without encountering 
any thing but shells, which wounded our feet. 

On the morning of the 9th, we saw an antelope on 
the top of a little hill, which instantly disappeared 
before we had time to shoot it. The desert seemed 
to our view one immense plain of sand, on which was 
seen not one blade of verdure. However, we still 
found water by digging in the sand. In’the forenoon, 
two officers of marine complained that our family in- 
commoded the progress of the caravan. It is true, the 
females and the children could not walk so quickly as 
the men. We walked as fast as it was possible for 
us; nevertheless, we often fell behind, which obliged 
them to halt till we came up. These officers, joined 
with other individuals, considered among themselves 
whether they would wait for us, or abandon us in the 
desert. I will be bold to say, however, that but few 
were of the latter opinion. My father being informed 
of what was plotting against us, stepped up to the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, and reproached them in the 
bitterest terms for their selfishness and brutality. The 
dispute waxed hot. Those who were desirous of leav- 
ing us drew their swords, and my father put his hand 
upon a poniard, with which he had provided himself 
on quitting the frigate. At this scene, we threw our- 
selves in between them, conjuring him ratherto remain 
in the desert with his family, than seek the assistance 
of those who were, perhaps, less humane than the 
Moors themselves. Several people took our part, par- 
ticularly M. Bégnére, captain of infantry, who quieted 
the dispute - saying to his soldiers, ‘ My friends, 
you are Frenchmen, and I have the honour to be your 
commander; let us never abandon an unfortunate 
family in the desert, so long as we are able to be of 
use to them,’ This brief but energetic speech caused 
those to blush who wished to leave us, All then joined 
with the old captain, saying they would not leave us 
on condition we would walk quicker. M. Bégnére 
and his soldiers replied, they did not wish to impose 
conditions on those to whom they were desirous of 
doing a favour; and the unfortunate family of Picard 
were again on the road with the whole caravan. 

About noon, hunger was felt so powerfully among 
us, that it was agreed upon to go to the small hills of 
sand which were near the coast, to see if any herbs 
could be found fit for eating ; but we only got poison- 
ous plants, among which were various kinds of 
euphorbium. Convolvuli of a bright green carpeted 
the downs ; but on tasting their leaves, we found them 
as bitter as The caravan rested in this place, 
whilst seveval officers went farther into the interior. 
They came back in about an hour, loaded with wild 
purslain, which they distributed to each of us, Every 
one instantly devoured his bunch of herbage, without 
leaving the smallest branch; but as our hunger was 
far from being satisfied with this small allowance, the 


soldiers and sailors betook themselves to look for more. 
They soon brought back a sufficient quantity, which 
was equally distributed, and devoured upon the spot, 


appetite in all my life. Water was also found in this 
place, but it was of an abominable taste. After this 
truly frugal repast, we continued our route. The heat 
was insupportable in the last degree. The sands on 
which we trode were burning; nevertheless, several of 
us walked on these scorching coals without shoes; 
and the females had nothing But their hair for a cap. 
When we reached the sea-shore, we all ran and lay 
down among the waves. After remaining there some 
time, we took our route along the wet beach. Onour 
journey we met with several large crabs, which were 
of considerable service to us. Every now and then 
we endeavoured to slake our thirst by sucking their 
crooked claws, About nine at night we halted between 
two pretty high sand-hills. After a short talk con- 
cerning our misfortunes, all seemed desirous of passing 
the night in this place, notwithstanding we heard on 
every side the roaring of leopards. 

Our situation had been thus perilous during the 
night ; nevertheless, at break of day we had the satis- 
faction of finding none missing. About sunrise we 
held a little to the east, to get farther into the interior 
to find fresh water, and lost much time in a vain 
search, The country which we now traversed was a 
little less arid than that which we had passed the pre- 
ceding day. The hills, the valleys, and a vast plain 
of sand, were strewed with mimosa or sensitive plants, 
presenting to our sight a scene we had never before 
seen in the desert. The country is bounded as it were 
by a chain of mountains, or high downs of sand, in 
the direction of north and south, without the slightest 
trace of cultivation. 

Towards ten in the morning, some of our companions 
were desirous of making observations in the interior, 
and they did not go in vain. They instantly returned, 
and told us they had seen two Arab tents upon a 
slight rising ground, We instantly directed our steps 
thither. We had to pass great downs of sand very 
slippery, and arrived in a large plain, streaked here 
and there with verdure ; but the turf was so hard and 
piercing, that we could scarcely walk over it without 
wounding our feet. Our presence in these frightful 
solitudes put to flight three or four Moorish shepherds, 
who herded a small flock of sheep and goats in an 
oasis. At last we arrived at the tents after which we 
were searching, and found in them three Mooresses 
and two little children, who did not seem in the least 
frightened by our visit. A negro servant, belonging 
to an officer of marine, interpreted between us and 
the good women, who, when they had heard of our 
misfortunes, offered us millet and water for payment. 
We bought a little of that grain at the rate of thirty 
pence a handful: the water was got for three francs 
a glass; it was very good, and none grudged the 
money it cost. Asa glass of water, with a handful of 
millet, was but a poor dinner for famished people, my 
father bought two kids, which they would not give 
him under twenty piasters. We immediately killed 
them, and our Mooresses boiled them in a large 
kettle.” 

Resuming their march, the party fell in with seve- 
ral friendly Moors or Arabs, who conducted them to 
their encampment. ‘‘ We found a Moor in the camp 
who had previously known my father in Senegal, and 
who spoke a little French. e were all struck with 
astonishment at the unexpected meeting. My father re- 
collected having employed long ago a young goldsmith 
at Senegal, and, discovering the Moor Amet to be the 
same person, shook him by the hand. After that good 
fellow had been made acquainted with our shipwreck, 
and to what extremities our unfortunate family had 
been reduced, he could not refrain from tears, Amet 
was not satisfied with deploring our hard fate.; he was 
desirous of proving that he was generous and humane, 
and pact distributed among us a large quantity of 
milk and water free of any charge. He also raised for 
our family a large tent of the skins of camels, cattle, 
and sheep, because his religion would not allow him to 
lodge with Christians under the same roof. The place 
appeared very dark, and the obscurity made us uneasy. 
Amet and our conductors lighted a large fire to quiet 
us; and at last, bidding us good night, and retiring to 
his tent, said, ‘ Sleep in peace ; the God of the Chris- 
tians is also the God of the Mussulmen.’” 

Next day the band’ of wayfarers, assisted by asses 
which — had hired from the Moors, regained the sea- 
shore, still pursuing the route for Senegal, and they 
had the satisfaction of agg ship out ut sea, to 
which they made signals. ‘‘ The vessel having ap- 
proached sufficiently near the coast, the Moors who 
were with us threw themselves into the sea, and swam 
to it. In about half an hour we saw these friendly 
assistants returning, making float before them three 
small barrels. Arrived on shore, one of them gave a 
letter to the leader of our party from the commander 
of the ship, which was the Argus, a vessel sent to seek 
after the raft, and to give us provisions. This letter 
announced a small barrel of biscuit, a tierce of wine, 
a half tierce of brandy, and a Dutch cheese. Oh, for- 
tunate event! We were very desirous of testifying 
our gratitude to the generous commander of the brig, 
but he instantly set out and left us. We staved the 
barrels which held our small stock of provisions, and 
made a distribution. Each of us had a biscuit, about 
a glass of wine, a half glass of brandy, and a small 


had hunger made that food tous. For my- | 
self, I declare I never ate any thing with so much > 
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morsel of cheese. Each drank his allowance of wine 
at one gulp; the brandy was not even despised by 
the ladies. I however preferred quantity to goality, 
and exchanged my ration of brandy for one of wine. 
To describe our joy, whilst taking this repast, is im- 
possible. Exposed to the fierce rays of a vertical sun, 
exhausted by a long train of suffering, deprived for 
a long while of the use of any kind of spirituous 

iquors, when our portions of water, wine, and brandy, 
mingled in our stomachs, we became like insane peo- 

le. Life, which had lately been a great burden, now 
Seenins precious tous, Foreheads, lowering and sulky, 
began to unwrinkle ; enemies became most brotherly ; 
the avaricious endeavoured to forget their selfishness 
and cupidity; the children smiled for the first time 
since our shipwreck ; in a word, every one seemed to 
be born again from a condition melancholy and de- 


About six in the evening, my father finding himself 
extremely fatigued, wished to rest himself. We al- 
lowed the caravan to move on, whilst my stepmother 
and myself remained near him, and the rest of the 
family followed with their asses. We all three soon 
fell asleep. When we awoke, we were astonished at 
not seeing our companions, The sun was sinking in 
the west. We saw several Moors approaching us, 
mounted on camels; and my father reproached him- 
self for having slept so long. Their appearance gave 
us great uneasiness, and we wished much to escape 
from them, but my stepmother and myself fell quite 
exhausted. The Moors with long beards, having come 
quite close to us, one of them alighted, and addressed 
us in the following words: ‘ Be comforted, ladies ; 
under the costume of an Arab, you see an Englishman 
who is desirous of serving you. Having heard at 

that Frenchmen were thrown ashore on these 
deserts, I thought my presence might be of some ser- 
vice to them, as I was acquainted with several of the 
princes of this arid country.’ These noble words from 
the mouth of a man we had at first taken to be a 
Moor, instantly quieted our fears. Recovering from 
our fright, we rose and expressed to the philanthro- 
pic Englishman the gratitude we felt. Mr Carnet, 
the name of the generous Briton, told us that our 
caravan, which he had met, waited for us at about the 
distance of two leagues. He then gave us some biscuit, 
which we ate; and we then set off together to join 
our companions. Mr Carnet wished us to mount his 
camels, but my stepmother and myself, being unable 
to persuade ourselves we could sit securely on their 
hairy haunches, continued to walk on the moist sand ; 
whilst my father, Mr Carnet, and the Moors who ac- 
companied him, proceeded on the camels. We soon 
reached a little river, of which we wished to drink, 
but found it as salt as the sea, Mr Carnet desired us 
to have patience, and we should find some at the place 
where our caravan waited. We forded that river knee- 
deep. At last, having walked about an hour, we re- 
joined our companions, who had found several wells of 
fresh water. It was resolved to pass the night in this 
which seemed less arid than any we saw near 
us. The soldiers being requested to go and seek wood 
to light a fire, for the purpose of frightening the fero- 
cious beasts which were heard roaring around us, re- 
fused; but Mr Carnet assured us that the Moors who 
were with him knew well how to keep all such intru- 
ders from our camp. 

We passed avery good night, and at four in the 
morning continued our route along the shore. Mr 
Carnet left us to endeavour to procure some provi- 
sions. At noon, the hedt became so violent, that even 
the Moors themselves bore it with difficulty. We then 
determined on finding some shade behind the high 
mounds of sand which appeared in the interior ; but 
how were we to reach them? The sands could not 
be hotter. We had been obliged to leave our asses on 
the shore, for they would neither advance nor recede. 
The part of us had neither shoes nor hats ; 
notwithstanding, we were obliged to go forward almost 
a long league to find a little shade. Whether from 
want of air, or the heat of the ground on which we seat- 
ed ourselves, we were nearly suffocated. I thought 
my last hour was come. Already my eyes saw nothing 
but a dark cloud, when a person of the name of Bor- 
ner, who was to have been a smith at Senegal, gave 
me a boot containing some muddy water, which he had 
had the precaution to keep. I seized the elastic vase, 
and hastened to swallow the liquid in large draughts. 
One of my companions equally tormented with thirst, 
envious of the pleasure I seemed to feel, and which I 

effectually, drew the foot from the boot, and seized 
it in his turn, but it availed him nothing. The water 
which remained was so disgusting, that he could not 
drink it, and spilled it on the ground. Captain Bég- 
nére, who was present, judging, by the water that fell, 
how leathsome must that have been which I had 
drunk, offered me some crumbs of biscuit, which he 
had kept most carefully in his pocket. I chewed that 
mixture of bread, dust, and tobacco, but I could not 
swallow it, and gave it all masticated to one of my 
younger brothers, who had fallen from inanition. 

We were about to quit this furnace, when we saw 
our generous Englishman approaching, who brought 
us provisions. At this sight I felt my strength revive, 
and ceased to desire death, which I had before called 
on to release me from my sufferings. Several Moors 
accompanied Mr Carnet, and every one was loaded. 
On their arrival we had water, with rice and dried fish 
m abundance, Every one drank his allowance of 
water, but had not ability to eat, although the rice was 


excellent. We were all anxious to return to the sea, 
that we might bathe ourselves, and the caravan put 
itself on the road to the breakers of Sahara, After an 
hour’s march of great suffering, we regained the shore, 
as well as our asses, who were lying in the water. 
We rushed among the waves, and after a bath of half 
an hour, we reposed ourselves upon the beach.” 

There was still another day’s painful travelling be- 
fore reaching the banks of the river Senegal, where 
boats were expected to be ready to convey the party to 
the town of St Louis, the place of their destination. 
‘“ During the day we hastened our march ; and for the 
first time since our shipwreck, a smiling picture pre- 
sented itself to our view. The trees always green, with 
which that noble river is shaded, the humming-birds, 
the red-birds, the paroquets, the promerops, and others, 
who flitted among their long yielding branches, caused 
in us emotions difficult to express. We could not sa- 
tiate our eyes with gazing on the beauties of this place, 
verdure being so enchanting to the sight, especially 
after having travelled through the desert. Before 
reaching the river, we had to descend a little hill co- 
vered with thorny bushes. It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon before the boats of the government arrived, 
and we all embarked. Biscuit and wine were found 
in each of them, and all were refreshed. After sailing 
for an hour down the stream, we came in sight of St 
Louis, a town miserable in appearance, but delightful 
to our vision after so much suffering. At six in the 
evening we arrived at the fort, where the late English 

vernor and others, including our generous friend 

r Carnet, were met to receive us, My father pre- 
sented us to the governor, who had alighted ; he ap- 
peared to be sensibly affected with our misfortunes, the 
females and children chiefly exciting his commisera- 
tion; and the native inhabitants and Europeans ten- 
derly shook the hands of the unfortunate people: the 
negro slaves even seemed to deplore our disastrous fate. 

he governor placed the most sickly of our compa- 
nions in an hospital ; various inhabitants of the colony 
received others into their houses; M. Artigue oblig- 
ingly took charge of our family. Arriving at his house, 
we there found his wife, two ladies, and an English 
lady, who begged to be allowed to assist us. Taking 
my sister Caroline and myself, she conducted us to her 
house, and presented us to her husband, who received 
us in the most affable manner ; after which she led us 
to her dressing-room, where we were combed, 
and dressed by the domestic negresses, and were most 
obligingly furnished with linen from her own ward- 
robe, the whiteness of which was strongly contrasted 
with our sable countenances. In the midst of my mis- 
fortunes my soul preserved all its strength ; but this 
sudden change of situation affected me so much, that 
I thought my intellectual faculties were forsaking me. 
When I had a little recovered from my faintness, our 
generous hostess conducted us to the saloon, where we 
found her husband and several English officers sitting 
at table. These gentlemen invited us to partake of 
their repast, but we took nothing but tea and some 
pastry. Among these English was a young French- 
man, who, speaking sufficiently well their language, 
served to interpret between us. Inviting us to recite 
to them the story of our shipwreck and all our misfor- 
tunes, which we did in few words, they were asto- 
nished how females and children had been able to 
endure so much fatigue and misery. As they saw 
we had need of repose, they all retired, and our worthy 
Englishwoman put us to bed, where we were not long 
before we fell into a profound sleep.” 

Monsieur Picard and his family were now settled ; 
but nothing but a series of misfortunes attended him, 
the first of which was the death of his wife and se- 
veral of the children, who fell victims to the malignant 
distempers of the country. The legal business which 
he expected to form, entirely failed, from the poverty 
of the people, and bad state of affairs of the colony. 
Poor Picard, broken down with disasters and family 
afflictions, after a manful struggle as an attorney, a 
trader, and a cultivator of cotton, at length sank un- 
der the complicated calamities which pressed upon 
him. He died, in an almost destitute condition, of a 
broken heart. ‘‘ This last blow (says the narrator) 
plunged me into a gloomy melancholy. I was indif- 
ferent to every thing. I had seen, in three months, 
rearly all my relations die. A young orphan (Al- 
phonso Fleury), our cousin, aged five years, to whom 
my father was tutor, and whom he had always consi- 
dered as his own child, my sister Caroline, and myself, 
were all that remained of the Picard family, who, on 
setting out for Africa, consisted of nine. We, too, had 
nearly followed our dear parents to the grave. Our 
friends, however, by their great care and attention, got 
us by degrees to recover our composure, and chased from 
our thoughts the cruel recollections which afflicted us. 
We recovered our tranquillity, and dared at last to 
cherish the hope of seeing more fortunate days. That 
hope was not delusive. A worthy friend of my father, 
Monsieur Dard, who had promised to act as a guar- 
dian to his orphan children, proved himself a more 

an friendly benefactor. After gathering together 
the wrecks of our wretched family, he tenderly offered 
himself as my husband, and I need not say that he 
was worthy of my sincerest attachment, I gave my 
hand where already was my esteem. My sister Caro- 
~~ afterwards married a gentleman belonging to the 
colony. 

Leavi Pisag with my husband and the you 
Sion in November 1820, in a month thecenftar 
we landed safely on the shores of our dear France, 


which we resolved should henceforth be our home, 
The place where we settled was that of my husband's 
nativity, at a short distance from Dijon, and here [ 
have had the happiness of finding new rela 
whose tender friendship consoles me in part for the loss 
of those of whom cruel death deprived me in Africa.” * 


THE ROCKERY. 

THERE are few spectacles in nature more grand and 
imposing in effect, than the face of a lofty and per- 
pendicular cliff. On gazing at an object so massive 
and ponderous, the mind borrows, as it were, a de- 
gree of enlargement from the view, and sublime ideas 
are generated of that Omnipotence which moved and 
arranged those stupendous masses. The effect is 
greatly heightened, when, at their base, the waters 
of the ocean are either waving in tranquil beauty, or 
breaking in impotent rage. Few there are who do 
not regard a scene like this with admiration, not un- 
mingled with awe. The mixture, in a scene, of the 
two great elements of land and water, is always more 
pleasing than any one of them singly, however grand 
the arrangement. Often has the writer, in tracing 
the sinuosities of a rocky glen in the Highlands, gazed 
with a delighted eye on the massive fragment of rock, 
embedded in the crystal stream, its top and sides co- 
vered with shining lichen, and richly bespangled with 
the golden sedum and other beautiful plants ; and the 
wish has sprung up in his mind to transport the bulky 
treasure to some favourite spot in his garden, where 
he might admire at leisure its varied beauty and its 
accompanying productions. Such a consummation is 
impracticable ; but how easily might admirers of such 
natural objects construct, at no great expense, an arti- 
ficial rockery or rock-work of equal beauty and in- 
terest! To give afew hints on this subject is the 
object of the present paper. 

The rocky ravine, the mountain’s brow, and the sea- 
beach, are the most fertile sources of materials for a 
rockery ; and it is necessary, in selecting them, to pay 
minute attention to the manner in which the various 
rocks are deposited in their several beds, and also to 
the mosses, heaths, and ferns, which are congenial to 
them ; for, in proportion as the selector shall succeed 
in imitating nature, will he please his own eye, and 
gratify his friends. Having fixed on the quarter 
whence materials are to be procured, the next object 
is to find out an intelligent workman, who may exe- 
cute the charge entrusted to him with care. On this 
a good deal depends; and some pains should be taken 
to make him understand thoroughly what is wanted. 
The size of the stones should always be varied, but 
proportioned upon the whole to the intended size of 
the rock-work. A number of detached erections never 
look well; they are stiff and artificial. The whole 
should show an evident and well-defined connection ; 
and, with regard to the stones, the greatest possible 
variety in form and size should be studied. The foun- 
dation should consist of mounds of earth, which an- 
swer the purpose as well as any more solid erection, 
and will make the stones go farther. Rocks of the 
same kind and colour should be placed together; if 
intermixed, they seldom wear a natural appearance. 
A dark cave, penetrating into the thickest part of 
the erection, is not very difficult to construct, and 
when encircled with ivy, and inhabited by a pair of 
horned owls, which may be easily procured, it will 
form a most interesting object. plants of every 
description should be profusely stuck around, and, in 
one short twelvemonth, the whole scene will exhibit 
an impress of antiquity far beyond anticipation, The 
whole should be enclosed with forest-trees of large 
foliage, that the visitor to the scene may step upon it 
unexpectedly. Water in all cases adds greatly to the 
general effect, and a small pond permits the construc- 
tion of a rocky island, which should be formed with 
jutting points, for the sake of the reflection in the 
water. By a simple expedient, streams of water may 
be made to issue from the rocks, or to spout into the 
air, and fall in beautiful cascades, This is done 
placing a cask in an elevated spot at a little distance, 
and leading under ground pipes to the spot required, 
where, by service-pipes, any thing wished by the 
erector may be easily managed. A cask holding 
thirty-five gallons might keep such falls playing for 
an hour, and might be kept out of sight. A pond, 
also, would permit the cultivation of native and fo- 
reign succulent plants ; and gold fish and perch might 
be introduced, with a water-hen or two, and a few of 
the ducker species of sea-fowl. In absence of a pond, 
or any similar supply of water, a pump-well might 
still be made, without much labour, to enliven the 
rockery with waterfalls. 

The whole undertaking, when completed, will pre- 
sent a field of varied and interesting study, and more 
than compensate for all the attention and outlay be- 
stowed upon it. The aquatic and rock plants, which 
formerly were “ far to seek and ill to find,” will thus 


* The reader is referred to the ‘‘ Narrative of Madame Dard,” 
which has been translated into English, for a more minute ac- 
count of the disast which attended the shipwreck of the 


Medusa ; it forms one of the most interesting of this class of 
publications. We have quoted from an American edition. 
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brought within the range of every-day observa- 
ote the wagtail, oxeye, and stonechatter, will be 
attracted to the spot, not, perhaps, because they are 
lovers of the picturesque, but because they find every 
thing here suited to their nature; and colonies of the 
wild bee will soon be seen, and heard, humming on 
their winged instruments around the interstices of the 
rocks, and heavily laden with their winter store. 
These are all objects which not only please the eye, 
but from which man may derive grave lessons, that, 
well digested, may make him a better and a wiser 
man. Such, gentle reader, are the pleasures and the 
benefits of a Rockery. 


THE POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER. 
Owe may take an interest, and even lend some assist- 
ance, in public affairs, without sacrificing either time 
or resources in the pursuit ; wretched, indeed, must 
be the employment which requires every spare mi- 
nute for the gaining of the means of subsistence, and 
leaves no period of leisure for the individual to think 
of himself in the character of a member of a great 
community. It is one thing, however, to think of 
these matters in moderation, and another to indulge 
in them to an excess. We have known people make 
themselves positively unhappy by planning ways and 
means on behalf of the public—nay, ruin themselves, 
by a neglect of their ordinary professional avocations; 
all from a half-crazy anxiety about what did not con- 
cern them, and in what they could not possibly effect 
the smallest service. This kind of character is not 
new ; it was remarked by the last century dramatists 
and essayists, both of whom have humorously satir- 
ised it. The following is Addison’s sketch of such a 
personage, whom he entitles the Political Upholsterer. 
We will recollect that it was written about a hundred 
and twenty years ago. 

“There lived some years since, within my neighbour- 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed 
aman of more than ordinary application to business. 
He was a very early riser, and was often abroad two 
or three hours before any of his neighbours. He had 
a particular carefulness in the knitting of his brows, 
and a kind of impatience in all his motions, that plainly 
discovered he was always intent on matters of impor- 
tance. Upon my inquiry into his life and conversa- 
tion, I found him to be the greatest newsmonger in 
our quarter ; that he rose before day to read the Post- 
man, and that he would take two or three turns to 
the other end of the town before his neighbours were 
up, to see if there were any Dutch mails come in. 
He had a wife and several children, but was much 
more inquisitive to know what passed in Poland than 
in his own family, and was in greater pain and anxiety 
of mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that of his 
nearest relations. e looked extremely thin in a 

- dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a wes- 
terly wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the 
ruin of his shop ; for about the time that his favourite 
prince left the crown of Poland, he broke and disap- 


This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, till about three days ago, as I was walking in 
St James’s Park, I heard somebody at a distance 
hemming after me: and who should it be but my old 
neighbour the upholsterer ? I saw he was reduced to 
extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities in 
his dress : for notwithstanding it was a very sultry 
day for the time of the year, he wore a loose great- 
coat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out of 
curl ; to which he had added the ornament of a pair 
of black garters buckled under the knee. U i 
eoming up to me, I was going to inquire into his pre- 
sent circumstances, but was prevented by his asking 
me, with a whisper, whether the last letters brought 
any accounts that one might rely upon from Bender. 
I told him, none that I heard of; and asked him, 
whether he had yet married his eldest daughter ? He 
told me, no. But pray, says he, tell me sincerely 
what are your thoughts of the King of Sweden ?—for 
though his wife and children were starving, I found 
his chief concern at present was for this great mo- 
narch, I told him that I looked upon him as one of 
the first heroes of the age. But pray, says he, do 
you think there is any thing in the story of his wound ? 
And finding me surprised at the question, nay, says 
he, I only propose it to you. I answered, that I 
thought there was no reason to doubt of it. But why 
in the heel, says he, more than in any other part of 
the body ? Because, said I, the bullet chanced to light 

re. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the affairs of the north; and after having spent 
some time on them, he told me he was in a great per- 

ity how to reconeile the Su with the 


are private intimations of measures taken by a certain 


prince, which time will bring to light. Now, the Post- 
man, says he, who uses to be very clear, refers to the 
same news in these words—‘the late conduct of a cer- 
tain prince affords great matter of speculation.” This 
certain prince, says the upholsterer, whom they are 
all so cautious of naming, I take to be _ Upon 
which, though there was nobody near us, he whispered 
something in my ear, which I did not hear, or think 
worthy my while to make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd fellows os 
gether upon the bench. These I found were of 
them politicians, who used to sun themselves in that 
place every day about dinner-time. Observing them 
to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend’s acquaint- 
ance, I sat down among them, 

The chief politician of the bench was a great asserter 
of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming concern, 
that by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, 
it appeared to him that there was a storm gathering 
in the Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to the 
naval forces of this nation. To this he added, that 
for his part he could not wish to see the Turk driven 
out of Europe, which he believed could not but be pre- 
judicial to our woollen manufacture. He then told 
us that he looked upon those extraordinary revolu- 
tions, which had lately happened in those parts of the 
world, to have arisen chiefly from two persons who 
were not much talked of; and those, says he, are 
Prince Menzikoff and the Duchess of Mirandola. He 
backed his assertions with so many brokea hints, and 
such a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave our- 
selves up to his opinions. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the upholsterer began to exert himself upon the pre- 
sent negociations of peace, in which he deposed princes, 
settled the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the 
power of Europe, with great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
going away, but had not gone thirty yards, before the 
upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his ad- 
vancing towards me, with a whisper, I expected to 
hear some secret piece of news, which he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the bench ; but instead 
of that, he desired me in my ear to lend him half a 
crown. In compassion to so needy a statesman, and 
to dissipate the confusion I found he was in, I told 
him, if he pleased I would give him five shillings, to 
receive five pounds of him when the great Turk was 
driven out of Constantinople; which he very readily 
accepted, but not before he had laid down to me the 
impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of Europe 
now stand,” 


GULLS. 
WHueEw people talk of certain persons being easily 
gulled, or that they are stupid gulls, meaning that 
they are of a simple credulous character, and may be 
imposed upon with impunity, they follow a very erro- 
neous idea of considerable standing, namely, that the 
species of sea-birds, known by the name of gulls, 
possess an intelligence inferior to the rest of the fea- 
thered tribes. There could be nothing more unfair 
as respects the genius and habits of these abused ani- 
mals. Instead of being stupid, or over-simple, the 
gull is a right-knowing bird, active in his pursuits, 
and wise in his contrivances. Those who have any 
doubts on the subject may be referred to the recently 
published volume of American Ornithology by Audu- 
bon. This enterprising naturalist gives us some 
amusing sketches of the different descriptions of gulls 
on the North American coast, from Florida to Labra- 


his | 40r, from which it appears that these birds are ever 


on the watch for self-preservation from man’s rapa- 
city, and ingenious and persevering in their schemes 
both while seeking for food and choosing localities for 
their habitation. Speaking of the Herring Gulls, at 
White Head Island, in the Bay of Fundy, the author 
expresses his surprise on finding that these birds had 
changed their natural habits of building nests on the 
ground to placing them on the branches of trees, “I 
was greatly surprised (says he) to see the nests placed 
on the branches, some near the top, others about 
the middle or on the lower parts of the trees, while 
at the same time there were many on the ground. 
It is trae I had been informed of this by our cap- 
tain, but I had almost believed, that, on arriving 
at the spot, I should find the birds not to be gulls. 
My doubts, however, were now dispelled, and I was 
ighted to see how strangely nature had provided 
them with the means of securing their and young 
from their arch-enemy man. delight was greatly 
inereased on being afterwards informed by Mr Frank- 
land that the strange habit in question had been ac- 
quired by these gulls within his recollection, for, said 
he, ‘ when I first came here, many years ago, they all 
built their nests on the moss, and in open ground ; but 
as my sons and the fishermen collected most of their 
eggs for winter use, and sadly annoyed the poor thin 
the old ones ually began to put their nests on the 
trees in the thickest parts of the woods. The youngest 
birds, however, still have some on the nd, and the 
whole are becoming less wild since I 5 ae idden 


strangers to rob their nests ; for, tlemen, you are 
the only persons out of my family that have fired a 
gan on White Head Island for several years past, and 
daresay you will not commit any greater havoc 
among them than is necessary, and to that you are 
welcome.’ I was much pleased with the humanity of 
our host, and requested him to let me know when all 
the gulls, or the greater part of them, would abandon 
the trees and resume their former mode of breeding on 
the ground, which he promised to do. But I after- 
wards found that this was not likely to happen, be- 
cause, on some other islands not far distant, to which 
the fishermen and eggers have free access, these gulls 
breed altogether on the trees, even when their eggs 
and young are regularly removed every year, 20 that 
their original habits have been entirely given up. My 
opinion, that, after being thus molested for some time 
longer, they may resort to the inaccessible shelves of 
the high rocks of these islands, was strengthened b 
Mr Frankland’s informing me that many pairs h 
already taken refuge in such places, where they bred 
in perfect security. The most remarkable effect pro- 
duced by these changes of locality is, that the young 
which are hatched on the trees or high rocks, do not 
leave their nests until they are able to fly, while those 
on the d run about in less than a week, and hide 
themselves at the sight of man among the moss and 
plants, which frequently saves them from being car- 
ried away. The young on the trees are shaken out of 
their nests, or knocked down with poles, their flesh 
being considered as very good by the fishermen and 
eggers, who collect and salt them for winter provision. 
Shy and wary in as great a degree as the black-backed 
gull (continues Mr Audubon), they were with diffi- 
culty obtained, unless we approached them under 
cover. The least noise made them instantly leave 
their perch ; and although there were six of us, each 
furni with a good gun, and some sufficiently ex- 
pert, not more than a dozen were killed that day, and 
all of them while flying. The moment one started, it 
would sound an alarm, on which hundreds would rise 
and sail over us, at such a height that it was useless 
to shoot at them. Now and then, one accidentally 
passing low over the woods, was brought down. While 
returning in the evening, we shot one at a great height, 
having merely broken the tip of its wing. Havin 
caught it, we placed it on the narrow path, on whi 
it ran before us nearly to the house of the governor, 
as Captain Frankland is called. It offered no resis- 
tance, but bit severely, and now and then lay down to 
rest for a few moments, It ran fast enough to keep 
several yards before us, cackling all the while, and 
once suddenly made off from the path ata rapid rate.” 
The above traits of character do not indicate any 
thing like either stupidity or simplicity on the part of 
the gull; and its reasoning power on cause and effect 
—or what the phrenologists call Causality—is plea- 
singly illustrated by the author when describing the 
manner in which it procures its food, which is prin- 
ipally the fry of the herring. “ They also feed on 
other fishes of small size, shrimps, erabs, and shell- 
fish, as well as on young birds and small quadrupeds, 
and suck all the eggs they can find. The rocky shores 
of the islands on which I found them breeding are 
covered with multitudes of sea-urchins, having short 
greenish spines, which give them the semblance of a 
ball of moss. At low water, the herring gulls fre- 
ently devour these animals, thrusting their bill 
gh the shell, and sucking its contents. They 
also take up shells in the air, and drop them on the 
rocks to break them. We saw one that had met with 
a very hard mussel, take it up and drop it three times 
in succession, before it succeeded in breaking it, and 
I was much pleased to see the bird let it fall each suc- 
ceeding time from a greater height than before.” 
Let no one after this imagine that gui is an appro- 
priate synonyme for blockhead. 


PATIENCE EXEMPLIFIED IN THE ASS. ; 
I was just receiving the last compliment of Monsieur 
le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage down the Rhone, when 
I was stopped at the gate. *T was by a poor ass, who 
had just turned in with a couple of large panniers upon. 
his back, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cab- 
bage-leaves ; and stood dubious, with his two fore-feet 
on the inside of the threshold, and with his two hinder 
feet towards the street, as not knowing very well 
whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to strike; there is a patient endurance of 
sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and ear- 
riage, which pleads so mightily for him, that it always 
disarms me; and to that degree, that I do not like to. 
speak unkindly to him: on the contrary, meet him 
where I will, whether in town or country, in cart or 
under panniers, whether in liberty or bondage, I have 
ever something civil to say to him on my part ; and as 
one word begets another (if he has as little to do as I), 
I generally fall into conversation with him ; and surely 
never is my imagination so busy as in framing his 
responses from the etchings of his countenance, and, 
where those carry me not deep enough, in flying from 
my own heart into his, and seeing what is natural for 
an ass to think, as well as a man, upon the occasion. 
In truth, it is the only creature, of all the classes of 
beings below me, with whom I can do this ; for parrots 
and jackdaws, I never exchange a word with them, 
nor with the apes, for pretty near the same rea- 
son; they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent; nay, my dog aud my cat, 
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the other papers say upon the same subject. The 
Daily Courant, says he, has these words—‘ we have 
advices from very good hands, that a certain prince | 
has some matters of great importance under conside- 
ration.’ This is very mysterious; but the Posthoy 
leaves us more in the dark, for he tells us, that there | 
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though I value them both (and for my dog, he would 
speak if he could), yet, somehow or other, they neither 
of them the talents for conversation. I can 
make nothing of a discourse with them, but, with an 
ass, I can commune for ever. ‘ f 
* Come, Honesty !” said I, seeing it was impracti- 
cable to pass betwixt him and the gate, “art thou for 
coming in, or going out ?” 
The asp twisted his head round to look up the 


street. 

« Well,” replied I, “ we'll wait a minute for thy 
driver.” He turned his head thoughtfully about, and 
looked wistfully the opposite way. : 

“1 understand thee perfectly,” answered 1; “ if 
thou takest a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel 
thee to death. Well, a minute is but a minute, and 
if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be 
set down as ill spent.” 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this dis- 
course went on, and, in the little peevish contentions 
of nature betwixt hunger and unsavouriness, had 
dropped it out of his mouth half a dozen times, and 

icked it u in. 

me God ely thee, Jack,” said I, “thou hast a 
bitter breakfast on’t, and many a bitter day's labour, 
and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages; *tis 
all—all bitterness to thee, whatever life is to others. 
And now thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is 
as bitter, I daresay, as soot (for he had cast aside 
the stem), and thou hast not a friend, perhaps, in 
all this world, that will give thee a macaroon.” 

Tn saying this, I pulled out a paper of them, which 
I had just purchased, and gave him one; and at 
this moment that I am telling it, my heart smites 
me, that there was more of pleasantry in the conceit 
of seeing how an ass would eat a macaroon, than of 
benevolence in giving him one, which presided in the 


t. 
When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I press’d him 
to come in; the poor beast was heavy loaded ; his 
seemed to tremble under him; he hung rather 
backwards, and as I pulled at his halter, it broke short 
in my hand; he looked up pensive in my face— 
Don't thrash me with it; but if you will, you may.” 
The driver at this moment coming in, let fall a thun- 
dering bastinado upon the poor wretch’s crupper, which 
put an end to the interview. Such is a sample of the 
unhappy treatment of this much-injured animal,— 
Sterne. 


RAVENS LN THE HEBRIDES. 

A uerp of grampuses (Delphinus orca) having made 
its appearance off the island of Pabbay, in the Sound 
of Harris, in the summer of 1818, the natives sur- 
rounded it in boats, and drove itashore. Some of the 
animals were about thirty feet in length, others not 
more than twelve. Forthwith all hands were out, 
busily employed in stripping off the blubber, -an ope- 
ration which lasted but a few days. In the meantime, 
two or three ravens were seen on the neighbouring 
rocks, croaking dolefully. The people then brought 
out all the pots they could muster, for the purpose of 
boiling the blubber. The island sent forth an odour 
which extended for milesaround. Ravens came daily, 
in pairs, and at length in small flocks. The gram- 
puses, now abandoned. by their murderers, were at- 
tacked by the ravens, which, after gorging themselves 
most gloriously from dawn till twilight, retired in the 
evening to a rock in the vicinity, where they dozed 
away the short hours of the summer's night, seeing in 
the visions of sleep the noble carcases of whales moored 

upon the island beaches of the stormy Hebrides. 
There were about seventy grampuses in all, and 
for each grampus there might be for the first week 
five ravens, the next week ten, then twenty, and at 
length fifty; so that the ominous army at length 
amounted to upwards of three thousand beaked war- 
riors, headed by an enormous white field-marshal, 
under whom were various speckled generals. Spotted 
ravens, in fact, are sometimes seen in the Hebrides 
on ordinary occasions, but one totally white had never 
before presented itself to the astonished natives. The 
earcases were wasting, but slowly ; and so long as the 
ravens had plenty of food, no person thought much 
about them. At length the flesh and entrails disap- 
red, and nothing remained but the bare bones. 
he skeletons lay on the shores, like the hulls of the 
Spanish Armada, keel and timbers, the planks torn 
by the natives. Every body thought the ravens 
would now withdraw, but no diminution appeared in 
their number. Week after week, the old marshal and 
his subalterns led the corbies to the bloody beach. A 
council of war was held, but no person could suggest 
a remedy. Some shots were indeed fired, and a few 
ravens hung in irons on the heights; but the rest 
merely croaked as they saw their companions swinging 
in the gale. At length a man named Finlay Morrison 
hatched a plot which produced a ly gosling. Fin- 


_lay had been often in St Kilda, where he saw the gan- 


nets slain in the night in the following manner :— 
The bird-catcher slips down a long rope, fastened above 
by a peg, until he gets upon a shelf where the gannets 
have roosted. He approaches cautiously, seizes the 
first between his knees, to prevent it from flapping its 
wings, and thereby frightening the rest ; dislocates its 
neck by a sudden _ and leaves it there stark dead. 
In this manner he kills several scores each night, 


Finlay crawled cautiously up the rock to which the 
ravens retired at night, laid hold of an old rascal, and 
killed him ; then another, and another, until at length 
he had slaughtered more than a score. 

This was repeated several nights in succession. 
Still no more diminution was perceptible in the army, 
and the islanders were apprehensive of a famine, for 
the ravens had attacked their barley. Finlay scratched 
his head, one night, as he sat by the fire, right over 
the organ of invention, which being thereby electrified, 
out came a spark, which, passing through the other 
organs, produced a scheme, and a funny one too, as 
will presently be seen. He rose up, dark as it was, 
and took with him two of his companions, They 
walked to the rock, clambered up as usual to the raven 
roosts, laid hold of half a dozen birds, plucked them 
completely, leaving only the wing and tail feathers, and 
let them loose. By this time it was dawn. The 
plucked ravens screamed violently ; the whole flock 
screamed and fied. Nothing was to be heard on the 
island but one desperate and incessant scream. The 
natives, terrified, got out of bed and came abroad. 
The denuded ravens naturally sought their compa- 
nions, but the latter had no compassion upon them. 
They fled from them in all directions, terrified at the 
unnatural and never-before-seen spectacle. One night 
only did the ravens remain in the island. Some herds- 
men saw them, at sunrise, wing their flight in a body, 
northward, over the Atlantic, ages behind them 
their luckless companions, which, naked and perse- 
cuted, soon perished. By this means was the island 
of Pabbay rid of a pest, which might have reduced to 
severe distress, by destroying their scanty crop, an al- 
ready wretched population, the greater part of which 
has since taken refuge in the wilds of Canada.—Edin- 
burgh Literary Gazette. 


Woman's INFLUENCE on Socrery,—In the 
of every age and nation, woman’s social condition af- 
fords the truest estimate of the progress of civilisation. 
Amongst savage tribes, she is almost reduced to a level 
with the beasts of burden; in a somewhat more ele- 
vated state, she becomes an equal participant with her 
hardier companion in the drudgery of uncivilised life ; 
through numerous shades she thus proceeds onwards, 
till she becomes enslaved to another passion of nature, 
that hardly leaves her in a more enviable condition 
than that entailed by her coarsest servitude. When 
at length she comes to be treated as an intelligent be- 
ing, her state receives the last and grandest impulse 
to improvement, in the advancement of which, too, is 
founded the more extended progress of the human 
race ; for the reaction of woman on civilisation is based 
upon her conformation, her duties, and upon all the 
actual relations of the social compact. Her acute sen- 
sibilities, her fine understanding and nice taste, when 
placed under the vigilant dominion of a pure and en- 
lightened philosophy, such as is beautifully delineated 
in the Christian system, fit her for controlling the des- 
tinies of man, and leading them towards intelligence 
and peace. And when we behold her placed as the 
sole and endeared guardian of his earliest years, when 
his young mind and heart have to receive not merely 
their developement, but their bias and inclination, from 
the influence to which they are exposed, is it too much 
to anticipate, from judicious efforts to fit her better 
for the sacred duties nature thus imposes on her, an 
amelioration for the human state ? Is it even too much, 
when it is confessed that the efforts hitherto made in 
the largest and most influential classes of society have 
been either altogether meagre, or almost entirely mis- 
directed, to anticipate from a more correct and com- 
prehensive system, a greater advancement of society 
than may be expected from any other cause ? It has 
been for some time the writer’s opinion, that more is 
to be hoped from the proper education of females of the 
middle and lower classes, by fitting them for the all- 
important office of mothers, from leading them to esti- 
mate themselves more as creatures of intellect than of 
heart, and from discountenancing the present method, 
which absorbs far too much of their best talents in ac- 
complishments, at most only adapted to adorn, in pro- 
moting the further improvement of society, than from 
almost any other compatible design ; which must plead 
an excuse for what he would hope may not be an un- 
profitable, however much, at first view, his readers 
may be disposed to consider it a speculative digression, 
—Davis’s Popular Manual of the Art of Preserving 
Health. 

PassaGE-Boat rrom Bruces to Guent.—We 
came from Bruges to this town in one of the two canal 
barges that have been for several years established as 
passage-boats. The one which carried us was made a 
present of by Napoleon to the city of Ghent ; and, as 
far as accommodation is in question, we must bestow 
every praise on the imperial gift. This tardy mode 
of travelling we usually find the most dull and the 
most weary of all conveyances. The barge is towed 
by four or five horses at the rate of about four miles 


an hour, or rather less, as we did not arrive in Ghent | 


until eight hours after leaving Bru We, however, 
did not feel the time tedious. Our barge had not only 
a handsome cabin adorned with mirrors and elegantly 
furnished, but also a very commodious dining-room. 
Our dinner was excellent ; and having only had a cup 
of coffee before leaving Bruges early in the morning, 
we enjoyed our ig oath heartily as we do an eight 
o’clock dinner in on. For passage.and dinner 
we were charged five and a half francs each—accord- 


ing to the present rate of exchange four shillings and 


| Sixpence ; for this sum we were carried comfortably 


thirty miles ; and for dinner we had very good soup ; 
boiled meat, of which I can only say that the soup had 
extracted from it all nutrition ; excellent fresh turbot 
with clear butter sauce, savoury mutton chops, plump 
roasted chickens, fat stewed pigeons, juicy young ducks, 
sweet green fresh salmon, with its flesh strati- 
fied in delicious red and creamy layers, substantial 
sausages, and capital ham, with carrots, French beans, 
potatoes, pastry, and a tolerable desert ; we had ale 
tis—for wine we paid extra. It was this barge 

er accommodations and fare, that so delighted a 
Cockney two years ago, that he almost began and com- 

leted his tour on board of her. On leaving London, 

e carried with him L.50, resolving to travel and see 
the world while the cash lasted. So delighted was he 
with the sumptuous dinners, cheap fares, and ever- 
changing society, that he remained during day, making 
voyages to and from, and sleeping alternate nights at, 
Bruges and Ghent, until he spent all but sufiicient 
money to carry him back to Cornhill. He has been 
always laughed at; but there are worse methods of 
travelling to glean knowledge, and to see the world,— 
My Note Book, by M‘Gregor. 

S1ameEsE Porice.—The seals which the emperor of 
Siam delivers to his magistrates are the greatest marks 
of their dignity. Those given to princes who dis- 
charge magisterial duties are of gold; the vicero 
(mandarins) have silver seals, and those held by 
ordinary magistrates are of copper or lead. None of 
these officers, great or low, can exercise their functions 
legally and publicly, unless the seals are in their pos- 
session. The president of a Siamese tribunal having 
made the commander of the troops his enemy, the 
latter in revenge stole the president’s seal. ‘The poor 
magistrate, forced under the misfortune to suspend the 
exercise of his functions, had no means of avoiding the 
punishment he was liable to receive for neglect of duty 
than by counterfeiting illness. Every one was deceived 
by this stratagem during some time; at last the people 
suspected a trick, and complained to the mandarin who 
was viceroy of the province. The president being called 
upon to explain the cause of his inactivity, confessed 
the strange difficulty under which he was placed by 
the robbery, and loss of his seals. He communicated 
at the same time his suspicion with respect to the 
commandant of the troops, his most deadly enemy. 
The viceroy, who had great respect for the president, 
gave him the following advice :—“‘ Go,” said he, “ set 
fire to your house, and when the commander of the 
oe attends to perform his duty in putting out the 
conflagration, appear, and deliver to him the box in 
which you kept the seals. He will be answerable for 
it. Alter the danger the box will be restored to you. 
Open it in the presence of witnesses, and it is highly 
probable you will get back your seals. If he return 
the box empty, you may proceed against him for a 
criminal act. He will understand the difficulty of his 
situation, and never run the risk.” Theevent turned 
out as the ingenious viceroy had foreseen, and the 
magistrate recovered his seals. —Manners and Customs 
of different Nations, 

AnimaL Fuet.—Animal matter is sometimes, al- 
though rarely, used as fuel. The Arabs, however, 
who dwell in that part of their country bordering on 
Egypt, must be regarded as my in some degree 
an exception to the remark; for they draw no in- 
considerable portion of the fuel with which they cook 
their victuals, from the exhaustless mummy-pits so 
often described by travellers. The extremely dry 
state of the bodies, and the inflammable nature of 
the matters with which they have apparently been sa- 
turated during the process of embalming, render them 
exceedingly convenient for the above purpose. We 
have a still more striking instance : wood was former] 
so scarce at Buenos Ayres, and cattle so plentiful, that 
sheep were actually driven into the furnaces of lime- 
kilns, in order to answer the purposes of fuel. This 
fact could hardly have been mentioned as credible, how- 
ever undoubted, if a decree of the King of Spain, prohi- 
biting this barbarous custom, were not still preserved 
in “4 archives of Buenos Ayres.—History of Fossil 
Fue 

Watisend.— Wallsend, so called, as being the spot 
where the celebrated wall of Severus terminated on 
the northern bahk of the Tyne, a few miles below 
Newcastle, has in modern times been chiefly known 
as the site of a colliery yielding the most valuable de- 
scription of coal. So important, indeed, is the appel- 
lation in the market, that although the high main 
seam which afforded the original coal has long been 
worked out, the designation has not only continued to 
be applied to some one or other sort, as the best, but 
to several sorts which the dealers wish to recomme: 
—The same. . 
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